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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1846. 
ssiaelitilliecdinides 
HE public have heard with 
astonishment, that a lofty 
hoarding is already in pro- 
gress of erection round 
the front of Backingham 
Palace, with a view to the 
commencement of the proposed additions and 
alterations.* We look on this haste as positively 
indecorous, considering the manner in which 
public opinion, on this subject, has been ex- 
pressed, and, in an artistical point of view, as 
foreboding an unsatisfactory result. We ex- 
pressed our fear in August last, that the works 
would be so far advanced before the next 
session of Parliament as to afford a strong 
argument against any change,t but still hoped 
that our fear might not be realized. The hasty 
vote of money was much to be deplored. As 
we then said, “there was no satisfactory 
assurance before the house, that the building 
could be made quite fit for its purposes by the 
expenditure proposed, but moved to pity and 
indignation by the architeet’s touching picture 
of their royal mistress’s miserable home, they 











at once, in a fine frenzy of loyalty, cried 
‘aye’ to the question, in spite of the warning 
voice of Mr. Hume, and began to think of its 
inexpediency directly afterwards.” 

We did hope, however, that no advantage 
would be taken of this; and, at all events, 
had a right to expect that if the additions were 
quite determined on, the arrangement and 
design would be carefully and fully consicered, 
so as to make the expenditure productive of 
as much good as possible, however unlikely 
it was that the palace could be made fit for 
its purpose. The present unseemly haste, 
and other circumstances within our knowledge, 
seem to shew that even this will not be the 
case. 

Experience is valueless: example has no 
effect. All that was said when the present 
palace was in progress (and which, if attended 
to, might have enabled us to shew something 
better for more than a million of money, than 
we now can), will have to be urged again, 
and perhaps with no better effect. Sir Frede- 
rick Trench, when he drew the attention of 
the House to the expenditure which was being 
made at Buckingham Palace, in 1832, said 
he had applied for permission to see what the 
plans were, so that he might call the attention 
of the public to them, and had been refused. 
The public themselves asked respectfully to 
know what was being done with their money 
in a case where the national taste was con- 
cerned, but were entirely disregarded. Mr. 
Hunt said in the House on the occasion already 
alluded to, “ The people certainly ought to be 
satisfied that this will be made a fit residence 
for the monarch, before they expend more 
money upon a filthy hole, surrounded by all 
sorts of nuisances.”{ They were not satisfied, 
but their money was unwisely and inefficiently 
squandered, as is fully proved by the present 
proposal to spend more, in order to render 
the building simply habitable,—to render it 
honourable to the nation is quite out of the 
question. 





* We have received several letters on the subject : one 
will be found on another page. 

t See 409, ante. 
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With such a result before their eyes, why | 
should the public be asked again to remain in 
contented ignorance, until more bad taste and 
more caprices be perpetuated in stone and 
marble? Moreover, will they do so ?—espe- 
cially when they learn what we now tell them, 
namely, that at this moment not only are they 
(the public) in the dark, as tu the goodness or 
otherwise of the design, but that her Majesty 
and the Government are so also; and to the 
best of our knowledge, that Mr: Blore himself, 
bas not yet quite made up his mind what it is 
to be. Estimate or calculation there is none: 
how can there be ?—for, as we verily believe, 
and we are not speaking carelessly, there are 
no correct drawings yet ready. Whether the 
additions will cost a quarter of a million, or 
half a million, or a whole million, we defy the 
architect to say, excepting that he may make 
his plans to accord with an estimate, instead 
of making an estimate of the cost of carrying 
out his plans. The sum named in the House, 
when the grant was voted, means nothing; 
and on this ground alone the public have a 
right to ask fur more precise information be- 
fore the works be proceeded with. 

Plans were made some time ago, but the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
subject, and of whom Lord de Grey is, we 
believe, the presiding spirit, threw these aside, 
and gave fresh suggestions, which are to be 
acted op. We have seen what we have every 
reason to think is the only design yet pre- 
pared in accordance with these suggestions, 
Some will wonder how ;—suffice it to say, we 
have many eyes and keep them open. 

The intention, as it now stands, is to erect a 
long rectangular building from north to south, 
in aline with the front of the present palace, 
close up to the wings, and extending past them 
on either side (thus inclosing a quadrangular 
court), and to build a ball-room for state oc- 
casions, and other rooms, on the south side of 
the old building, The drawing in question 
was toa small scale, quite insufficient for a 
decision,—probably is so regarded by the ar- 
chitect, who would scarcely like to be bound 
by it, or have it criticised, and yet the builder 
is appointed, a very good one by the way, Mr. 
Thomas Cubitt,* the hoarding is being put up, 
the seventy thousand pounds’ worth of marble 
—arch is to come down, although what is to be 
done with it seems uncertain, and the works 
are to go on at least one stage. 

Now, against such a mode of proceeding we 
are bound by our duty to the public, to protest 
most strongly, and further, to require on their 
part, that such consideration shall be given to 
the subject as its importance demands, and 
that the people receive a satisfactory assurance 
that the palace, when completed, will be a fit 
residence for the monarch, and a structure not 
unworthy of the nation. 

The illustrious personages whose conveni- 
ence is in question, are understood to have ex- 
pressed some such opinion as this :—“* We do 
not for ourselves require a new palace; what 
we want is, immediate accommodation; and 
this could not wisely be given by a new palace. 
The plans for such a structure should be ma- 
turely considered ; two or three years would 
probably not be too long a period for the pre- 
paration of proper plans, and eight or ten years 
would be occupied in building it. This would 
be too long to bear present inconveniences, 
but sbould the country determine for its own 
sake on having a new palace, it is to be hoped 
that no undue haste will be allowed to inter- 
fere with its beauty and excellence.” 

* Mr. Cubitt has been fortunate im obtaining the confi- 


dence of Those whose good opinion is of greater value than 
that given hy exalted position alone. 
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The wisdom of this observation requirés no 
remark on our part; it would be presumptuous 
for us to say how much we respect the sound 
sense and proper feeling it displays. 

We commend it to the consideration of Mr. 
Blore and the commissioners. If the addition 
must be made to Buckingham Palace, if half 
a million more must be spent here, at least do 
it with some propriety, even though immediate 
accommodation is required. Let us have care- 
fully considered drawings and perspective views 
—models too; and take some little time to hear 
what objections may be urged. Once up, 
building lasts for a long time to disgrace or 
ennoble. The improvement of a palace does 
not offer itself every day, and demands care, 
knowledge, and genius. Whiat is ondettaken 
in haste is sometimes repented at leisure. 











PRINCIPLES OF ART 


CONSIDERED IN REFERENCE TO THE DECORATION 
OF ROOMS, 


* Still follow sense, of every art the soul.’’ 


An apartment without some attempt at en- 
bellishment, would be a difficult thing to meet 
with, Rooms, with extravagant or tasteless 
ornament upon their walls, or with ill-designed 
ceilings and cornices, are common enough; 
but some evidence of a love of decoration is 
met with every where, even in an attic ora 
lumber room. The walls, here, may have a 
common pattern of paper, and the mouldings 
of the cornice and skirting may be few and 
misshapen, but there was the desire to get as 
much of good effect as circumstances or funds 
would allow. Therefore, a knowledge of in- 
terior decoration is applicable in every part of 
a house ; for it is seen that beauty of form and 
colour would be agreeable in situations, where 
display would not be needed. The dining and 
drawing rooms are embellished for the pur- 
poses of the entertainment, but every where 
else there is an attempt to gratify the love of 
beauty, which is universally implanted. Since 
these attempts are consinnthe complete failures, 
to consider bow all this outlay may be rendered 
subservient to the objects there intended, be- 
comes a matter of no small importance, as well 
as to render more important attempts remark- 
able for something beyond the amount they 
have cost. Form and colour, when directed by 
the hand of art, gratify the love of beauty; 
otherwise they are merely evidences of ex- 
travagance, greater in any case, than in the 
most elaborately decorated apartment, where 
the enrichments have been regulated by the 
principles of taste. Beauty, it cannot be too 
often repeated, is almost in every case cheaper 
than deformity. Consequently, it is important 
that such principles should become familiar to 
that numerous class, who, in one way or other, 
have the opportunity of influencing popular 
taste. Not only upholsterers and decorators, 
but the manufacturers of furniture, of carpets, 
of paperhangings, of ironwork; plasterers, 
glaziers, and joiners have all more oppor- 
tanities of supplying the demand for beauty of 
form and colour, than are warranted by their 
familiarity with art. Though we have argued, 
that the artist should be the designer of eve 
thing that can be included withia the field of 
art, and that the properly qualified architect 
should be applied to in every department of 
interior decoration, it nevertheless does com- 
monly happen, that such materials and forms 
as ean be or by the manufacturer, are the 
best which the circumstances of the case will 
admit of, Grates, paperhangings, or carpets 
must, in most cases, be purchased, not executed 
to order; and it must often mortify him who 
has a bigh estimate of his art, to see the means 
by which his design could be completed, and 
yet to know that his doing so, in a matiner at 
- a with correet principles, would 

e a thing quite impossible to i 
Much as ordhiteate antat rye oe 
in those branches of art which minister to in- 
terior decoration, and little as they are still 
too often qualified to inculeate, by wp 
or the actual production of designs, prin- 
ciples we desiderate ; the studies with which 
they are familiar, would readily them in 
a far more favourable for 
sound appreciation of the beautiful, than the 
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workmen, who prepare the designs in the esta- 
blishment of the manufacturer, who know 
merely how to draw. 

In a picture or a statue, illusion is never the 
object of the true artist. However closely he 
may heave studied the varying features of na- 
ture,—however assidaously & may heve ga- 
thered from the beauties of the landscape, or 
the graces of the human form divine, nothing 
is further from his expectation, than that he 
shall be able to cheat the observer into a belief, 
that the work is nota work of art. He does 
not even claim praise for his fidelity in pro- 
ducing a copy of nature ; that would be a lower 
rank of art than he aspires to. As it is well 
said, nature does not afford to him the matter 
for transcripts, but for lessons ; thence be draws 
his priwciples and his materials, but gives to 
both « new development. His art is 


“ Nature aiill, but nature methodized.”” 
* * a” * 


“* Something whose truth convinced at sight we 
find, 
That gives us back the image of our mind,” 


something which increases in us our love of 
nature, and unfolds beauties till then unseen, 
and yet in every line has evidence of nature’s 
greater work, the mind which produced that 
work of art. True to nature, art must still 
pervade the whole, though not the art of ma- 
nipujation ; for that it was which the old author 
said it was the highest art to conceal. Indeed, 
it bas even been considered, that a literal and 
minute observance of nature is a positive de- 
merit, reminding us of the absence of that 
which cannot be attained in a work of art. 
Whatever skill there may be in the hand of 
the artist, life and animation will still be 
wanting ; the even surface of the canvas, and 
the materials of his art will alone tell against 
him. Therefore, he wisely eschews an attempt 
which, if successful, would command only a 
moderate quality of praise, and substitutes the 
resources of art for those which are denied. 
The surface, in this case, is merely the con- 
venient vehicle, a thing which has no essential 
connection with art, except as a mechanical aid. 
The object was to produce a picture, but not to 
cheat the eye. 

In interior decoration, the architectural 
principle must be every where observed ; it 
must never be forgotten that the wall, for ex- 
ample, of a room isa reality, and that where 
no difference of surface has been produced by 
relief, none can be attempted satisfactorily by 
colour or shadowing. Columns, niches, panneis, 
orsculpture, imitated by painting onthe wall, will 
always be unsatisfactory, except, perhaps, they 
are far removed from the eye, and inaccessible 
to close examination. If otherwise, they may 
display the perfection of manipulation, but 
will never do more than remind the observer 
of a deficiency which they seem intended to 
supply. It is not the art of the scene-painter 
that is required here. It will never for a mo- 
ment be forgotten by the observer, and there- 
fore must not by the architect, that the wall is 
a flat surface, which may be enriched by form 
and colour, but on which it were better not to 
attempt to supply the want of relief. Repre- 
sentations in detail, as in arabesques, pictures 
painted in compartments or framed, are all at 
his disposal, for these the true aim of art ex- 
cludes from the adverse argument. Repre- 
sentations of fruit, and flowers, and animals, 


if well executed, and treated on the principle | 
) ranging from a very low rate; and yet it is 


of the picture, not as substitutes for relief, are 
perfectly admissible. In colour, even, strong 
contrasts will require to be used with caution. 
The borders of pictures must always stop 
short of the angles of the room: as Mr. East- 
lake recommends, “the real wall is in short 
never to be lost sight of.” The decoration 
must be adapted to the architecture, and ap- 
pear to grow out of it, not as in many of the 
rural decorations of the old painters, where 
architecture seems to have been considered as 
an antagonist. The rooms of old Montague 
House, the late British Museum, beautiful as 
they may have been in some respects, were 
instances of the mistakes to which we have 
alluded. A balustrade and cornice painted upon 
the cove of a ceiling, or a figure s ilfully fore- 
shortened, upon the compartment of a groined 
roof, may excite our wonder as achievements 
in perspective, yet are lamentable evidences of 
penn labour, such as could not have oc- 
c where the architect directed the com- 
pletion of the work, upon the principles of his 





art, and where the painter worked in unison 
with him. Even pictures which contain figures 
the size of life, are inadmissible, where the 
living figure must so often stand near them. 
With the array of argument against us, in the 
grand works of the Italian schools, we should 
perhaps hesitate to contend against the use of 
the full-sized figure in all pictures; but where 
the object is not to exhibit seme one or two 
works, but to decorate an apartment, with some 
degree of variety in details, we are certain 
that the objects are best met by figures, con- 
siderably beneath the natural size. With all 
the antipathy of some historical painters to 
what is pa “tea-board size,’’ it should 
always be recollected, that not only is the pa- 
tronage for large works limited to a very 
small amount, but that their production itself 
interferes very greatly with the space, which 
might be otherwise filled, and probably with 
greater benefit to art. The bent of our argu- 
ment, as regards the decoration of rooms, 
however, is, that success will generally follow 
the treatment of the pictorial part, as accessory 
to mere form and colour, but will be more 
difficult where paintings occupy a large space ; 
they are then better disposed in galleries, ar- 
ranged expressly for the purpose ; but works of 
art, if we would derive all the pleasure which 
they are capable of affording, must be around 
us, in the library or the drawing-room. 

If sincerity of treatment be necessary in the 
decorations of walls, it is still more so in those 
of floors. Pavements or carpets, which, either 
by shade or contrasts of colour, destroy the 
appearance of the even surface, are great mis- 
takes in art. A little consideration for this 
principle would prevent those errors in de- 
sign, which are continually made. We may 
be told, that we should be denied the use of 
groups of flowers in carpets, and so lose one 
of those resources, which possibly is capable 
of very beautiful application. Our satisfaction 
with the most open attempt at imitation would 
be greater, could it only be made a little more 
true to reality. There is no department of art, 
which so much needs attention as that of de- 
sign for carpets; it is not only that they dis- 
play an ignorance of principles, but they are 
vile in drawing and combinations of colour. 

If the imitation of forms in relief be tolerable 
anywhere, it must be in ceilings, which may be 
so far removed from the eye, that the actual 
even surface may not be always apparent. But 
even here, every shifting of the sun may dis- 
play the deception ; and a shadow which hap- 
pens to be on the same side of a moulding as 
the light, will be an occurrence not easily re- 
concileable with rules, either of nature or art. 
To display a fine painting upon a ceiling, where 
it cannot be looked at without pain, and often 
cannot be seen entirely from any one point, is 
a mistake which modern art will seldom fall 
into. It would hardly be conceived, that the 
finest works in Italy are thrown away upon 
the vaults and ceilings, and examples are fa- 
miliar in England, / 


‘“‘ Where sprawl the saints of Verrio and La- 
guerre, 
Or gilded clouds in fair expansion lie, 
And bring all Paradise before your eye.’ 


Amongst the different manufactured articles 
intended for interior decoration, paper-hangings 
are certainly the most important. They are 
used in every part of a house, are produced in 
every variety, and can be obtained at prices 


this manufacture which most of all requires 
the application of correct principles of design. 
If the imitation of relief be undesirable in 
ainted decorations, it is doubly so in paper- 
angings, which are hung where the light 
of the apartment is generally in direct con- 
tradiction to the represented shadow, and 
which have not usually the minute finish, 
which could entitle them to criticism as 
works of art. The mechanical regularity, 
also, which most of them, from the limits 
of the manufacture, display, as well as their 
tasteless forms and manner of execution, quite 
debar them from the rank of average merit, 
even as works of imitation. In some of 


the designs lately produced, some of these 
defects are obviated by printing separate pieces 
for borders, centres, and groundwork, so that 
the architeet is able to make such combina- 
tions, ag he may deem best in the cireym- 
stances of the case. Much, however, has yet 





fa be accomplished in the improvement of thig 








branch _of art, and the erroneous notion that 
shadowing, is indispensable cannot be too soon 
eradicated. We have endeavoured to shew 
that form and colour are alone desirable.—In 
that class of the present designs for paper- 
hangings, in whith the fepresentation of 
objects is attempted, we have to contend 
against the influence of French taste, which 
is at this time more apparent in this article 
of manufacture, than probably in any other. 
We pass over the large number of such sub- 
jects as landscapes and battles, meant to cover 
the whole of an apartment, subjects much in 
fashion in tea-gardens, and bar-parlours, and 
look at another description of the scenic 
manner of treatment, against which we have 
endeavoured to argue. Here, statues, niches, 
and other objects are represented, relieved 
from the ground by shadow, and with such 
skill, that at a sufficient distance they might 
almost be taken for the objects, which they 
represent. But, like similar parts of the scenes 
of the theatre, a near approach shows that they 
are not realities, which they profess to be; 
whilst their treatment, and indeed alone that 
very claim which they prefer, prevents their 
successful resistance of the ordeal of those 
tests, which, it may now be inferred, must be 
applied ere they can rank as works of art. 
Many of these designs are remarkable for in« 
vention and fancy, and show that those who 
invented them, would be quite capable of pro- 
ducing satisfactory works, were their attention 
directed to sound principles. 

We have already printed some remarks on 
the treatment of colour,* and we need only 
allude here, to the importance of considering 
the principles of the combinations of colours, 
in every part of the furniture and decoration. 
The purpose of the apartment must also be 
considered, and the decorations must accord 
with the frame of mind, which is likely to be 
induced by euch use of the apartment. The 
effect of much positive colour can bardly fail 
to be a diminution of the beauty of form, anda 
decrease in the effect of the accessories of any 
entertainment, in which we may include the 
attire of the guests. Indeed, it may be ques- 
tioned, whether the present desire for positive 
colour alone, is not the result of the antiquarian 
taste of the day, which has discovered its con- 
stant use in the architecture of the middle 
ages, where it had often a symbolic meaning. 
If gilding and positive colours be employed to 
the exclusion of others, we miss the happy 
effects which would be at our disposal, from 
their occasional introduction in composition— 
a method more in accordance with the example 
of Nature, ever a sound counsellor in every 
walk of art. 

The more the art of interior decoration be- 
comes identified with architecture, the more 
scope will there be for its exercise, accompanying 
sound construction and elegance of effect, with 
integrity of material and true economy. The 
architecture of the exterior will not longer 
employ the deceptive and the perishable ma- 
terial, in place of the trathfal and the enduring, 
and the art of internal decoration will find its 
best materials in those which Nature has per- 
fected. 














AWARDS OF OFFICIAL REFEREES. 


RUINOUS BUILDINGS. 


Tue surveyor to the western district of the 
city of London, having in pursuance of the 
authority and direction of the official referees, 
surveyed the premises No. 15, Field-lane, 
Holborn, and certified “ that the said premises 
are ruinous, and that passengers are endanger- 
ed thereby, and that it is necessary that the 
same be forthwith pulled down, repaired, or 
otherwise secured, as shall from time to time 
be requisite,—” 

Mr. Charles Pearson, for the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of the City of London, appealed 
against the certificate on the ground, that “ by 
the said certificate it is not certified whether 
the whole of the premises mentioned therein, or 
any, and what part thereof requires to be taken 
down, or whether the same, or any, and what 
part thereof requires to be repaired, or whether 
the same or any, and what part thereof re- 
quires to be otherwise secured.” : 

The referees’ award was, “that the certifi- 
cate of the district surveyor made under the 

* “Colour in Internal Decoration ; questions affecting its 
‘Treatment.”’ Vide page 14, ante, 
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40th section of the Metropolitan Buildings Act, 
ought to declare whether the building on which 
he reports is, or is not, ruinous and dangerous 
to passengers, aud if in his opinion it be ruin- 
ous and dangerous to passengers, then whe- 
ther a general or partial repair is necessary, 
and will be sufficient for the safety of pas- 
sengers; and if a partial repair, what part de- 
scribed generally ought to be repaired, or 
whether a total or partial pulling down is ne- 
cessary for the safety of passengers, and if a 
partial pulling down, what part, described ge- 
nerally, ought to be pulled down. And we do 
hereby find, and certify, and award, that the 
building in question, that is to say, the house, 
No. 15, Field-lane, Holborn, is ruinous and 
dangerous to passengers; and that it is neces- 
sary for the safety of passengers to pull down 
the same.” The costs to be paid by Mr. 
Pearson. 
THICKNESS OF WALLS. 


With regard to certain additional rooms or 
stories now in progress at Middlesex Hospital, 
Charles-street, Marylebone, the district sur- 
veyor of Saint Marylebone lodged an infor- 
mation to the effect that “the external walls 
forming the external inclosures of the said 
rooms were carried up of the thickness of one 
foot two inches, instead of the thickness of one 
foot six inches, the said rooms forming portions 
of the said hospital, which is a building of 
the third, or public class, and ought to have 
walls of the thickness for the extra rate of the 
first or dwelling-house. class.” 

The referees’ award was :—“ T hat the irre- 
gularity referred to in the said information 
had been committed, but inasmuch as the 
height of the story is not more than ten feet, 
and the thickness of wall such as the official 
referees would have authorized, if special ap- 

lication had been made to them in this matter 
efore the works were begun, we make no di- 
rection thereon.” 


EXEMPTION OF BUILDINGS BELONGING TO 
RAILWAY OR DOCK COMPANIES. 


With regard to a dwelling-house for the 
secretary of the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany, now being erected by Messrs. Locke 
and Nesham, on land belonging to the com- 
pany, adjoining the railway at Paddington, 
the surveyor of the Paddington district gave 
notice of certain irregularities, which the 
builders refused to amend, on the ground that 
the house was included in the list of buildings 
exempted from supervision in schedule B, 
part 2, of the Act, which concludes with the 
following paragraph : —“ And the buildings 
and structures belonging to any other dock or 
railway authorized to be erected by any Act 
of Parliament.” 

The district-surveyor thought otherwise, 
and contended—first, that the 46th section of 
the Act 1 Victoria, cap. 92, providing that the 
exemption therein contained of certain build- 
ings of the said company, from the rules and 
regulations contained in the statute, passed in 
the fourteenth Psa of the reign of his late 
Majesty King George 3 (cap. 78), should not 
apply to any dwelling house which might be 
erected on the land of the said company, was 
still in force. 

Secondly ; that schedule B, part 2, contained 
in the Act first-above mentioned, applies only 
to such buildings and structures as had been 
exempted by Act of Parliament, from the opera- 
tion of the said Act of the fourteenth year of 
George 3. 

Thirdly; that the said schedule B, part 2, 
did not apply to dwelling houses. 

Lastly; that even if the said schedule B, 
part 2, did apply to any ‘dwelling houses, it 
applies only to such dwelling houses as are 
within, and in connection with, the works of 
the said company’s railway: that a residence 
for the company’s secretary is not a dwelling- 
house of that description, and the more so, as 
the building in question was an isolated 
residence out of the line of the railway, in di- 
rect communication with the public way, and 
not separated therefrom, or from adjoining 
lg et by any wall, and might at any time 

appropriated to the use of some person 
totally unconnected with the railway. 

On the part of the company it was urged :— 

First, That the said Act of the 14th year 
of Geo. 3rd having been repealed, so far as it 
related to the construction of buildings, and 
the supervision of the district surveyor, the 





46th section of the said Act, | Vict. ¢. 92, 
became inoperative. 

Secondly, That the provisions of the said 
Schedule B, part 2, were to be read inde- 
pendently of, and without reference to, the 
enactments of any railway Act passed pre- 
viously to the statute first above mentioned, 
(the Metropolitan Buildings a 

Thirdly, That the said Schedale B, 2, 
applies to buildings of all classes, con- 
sequently to the dwelling-hoase in question. 

tly, That the clause “ within and in con- 
nection with the works,” contained in the said 
Schedule B, part 2, applies only to the bnild- 
ings of the London and Birmingham Railwa 
Company, and ought not, nor ought the effect 
thereof, to be imported into the last and con- 
cluding paragraph of that Schedule; but that 
even if the said clause, or the effect thereof, 
ought to be so imported, still the building in 
question would be within the said Schedule B, 
part 2, inasmuch as it was built for the use of 
a permanent officer of the Great Western 
Railway Company, in direct communication 
with the line of the railway, and upon groand 
held by them, and which they were authorised 
by Act of Parliament to purchase, 

The award was as follows :— 

“ That such buildings and structures only 
as are erected, or to be erected, by the Great 
Western Railway Company, within and in 
connection with the works of their railway, by 
virtue of the several Acts of Parliament re- 
lating thereto, are within the meaning of the 
said Schedule B, part 2, and exempt from the 
supervision prescribed by the said Act. 

And inasmuch as the building in question 
was and is built by the last-mentioned com- 

any, upon land which they were empowered 

y Act of Parliament to purchase and use for 
the works of their railway; and inasmach as 
it immediately adjoins such works and the line 
of the last-mentioned railway, and communi- 
cates with the railway by a private way, and 
does not adjoin any other building not in the 
occupation of the said last-mentioned company, 
and is to be used as a residence for the secre- 
tary of the said last-mentioned company, the 
same is for the present, and so long as it may 
continue to be used for that purpose, to be 
deemed to be erected within oh ys connection 
with the works of the said last-mentioned 
railway. 

And that the said building in question is 
within the meaning of the said Schedale B, 
part 2, and exempt from supervision under 
the Metropolitan Buildings Act, 7 & 8 Vict., 
cap. 34,” 

Costs to be paid by the parties in equal 
moieties, the case being one of reasonable 
doubt. 








ORIGINAL WORKING DRAWINGS OF 
STRASBURG CATHEDRAL. 


We are glad to be able to lay before English 
readers the substance of a statement recently 
issued by Dr. Sechneegans, relative to the pub- 
lication of the ancient plans of Strasburg 
Cathedral. 

In a period where the monuments of me- 
dizval architecture have become objects of 
general attention and admiration—where every 
thing connected with old Christian art is mat- 
ter of studious inquiry,—the research of archi- 
tects and archeologists has been greatly di- 
rected towards those plans and drawings, made 
by medizval masters, which are to be met with 
in several places of Europe. Amongst those, 
certainly, the collection preserved in the 
Fra us of Strasburg claims the first 
rank, as well on account of the high signifi- 
cation of the monument to which they refer, 
as the number of the plans, and the great 
artistical worth which many of them possess. 
They consist of eighteen geometrical plans 
and elevations, drawn on parchment—mostly 
relating to the western fagade of the dome, as 
begun in 1277 by Master Erwin von Steinbach, 
and completed by his worthy follower, Hans 
Hitz von Kélo, in 1439. All these drawings 
are of the highest import to the vag & 6 the 
building of that part of the sublime (hehren) 
monument. Besides, they afford the best ex- 
planation on the many additions and changes, 
which the original plan of Erwin had to un- 
dergo by the hands of later directors (Werk- 
meister), and contribute, therefore, towards 
explaining the extraordinary form which the 
chief fagade of the Strasburg minster ex- 











a Hg: epochs. It is 

exceedi interesting—not only as 

the eaee of the ‘building of ‘the po 
itself, bat also as one connected with the his- 
tory of medieval architecture in general, to 
account (what has not been done hitherto) for 
those changes made in Erwin’s original plan, 
and, as far as possible, to point out those mas- 
ters and epochs, to whom the several parts of 
that monument are to be ascribed. 

In this respect, therefore, as we have said 
before, those ancient, venerable building-plans 
( Baurisse) are worthy of especial attention. 
They afford the most tangible and surest data 
towards the art-endeavours of those medizval 
masters, as well as the means and the manner 
in which these masters made their plans and 
executed their drawings—and are, therefore, 
the best documents of the historical develop- 
ment of German architecture, from the second 
half of the thirteenth, to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. It is true, that these an- 
cient drawings have been dilated upon on 
several occasions ; still always only in a gene- 
ral point of view, mostly not in a way to 
satisfy the true student. Itis Professor Gir- 
res, who has the merit of having given first a 
general notice of them in his spirited essay on 
the Strasburg Minster, published in the 
Heidelberg Jahrbiicher. 

For the sake of giving a general outline 
of these plans, we have to class them into 
several departments. The oldest date from 
Erwin’s times, and some of them, there is no 
doubt, are made by the hand of the immortal 
architect himself. They consist of—], The 
sketch of the left side af a fagade, which, al- 
though it corresponds with the general features 
of that, as it exists now, differs entirely in the 
character of its details. 2. The inner view of 
the two lower stories (Stockwerke) of the Er- 
win fagade. 3and 4, Two plans relating to 
the latter.— To these oldest drawings suc- 
ceed 5 and 6, of nearly a similar character, 
which seem to be of the same date as the 
former, being, however, sketches of another 
master, much inferior to Erwin. Then fol- 
low the more recent plans. 7. A ground plea, 
containing every thing from the foot of the 
fagade up to the pyramids. 8. The largest 

lan—on a parchment scroll of twelve feet 
loath, shewing the whole middle portion of 
the fagade up to the middle of the present plat- 
form; also a sketch of the campanile, placed 
between the postaments of the door made by 
Erwin, by which the facade was raised a whole 
story; but also that incomparable proportion 
between height and breadth, as well as the 
harmony of the single parts, materially im- 
paired. This change in the plan of Erwin 
dates from the second half of the 14th centary. 
9, A nearly valueless plan of the south portion 
of the present facade. Then follow the plans 
relating to the present high steeple. 10. Is 
the most interesting of all—viz. the plan of the 
whole steeple structure, from the platform to 
the crown. In the lower parts, and up to the 
end of the four winding staircases, now over- 
built with little turrets, the plan exhibits the 
structure as it exists now. at thence, to the 
present spire or pyramid, it shews us the 
original plan. 1), 12, 13 are plans relating 
equally to the steeple. The remaining draw- 
ings comprehend single parts of the building, 
and constructions made after the completion of 
the steeple. 15 and 16 are the elevation and 
lan of the splendid pulpit, built in 1485 by 
aster Hans Meyger, or Hammer. 17, is @ 
coloured view of the o , and 18 is the 
of the so-called Lorenzen Vorbaues (addition), 
erected from 1494 to 1505, by Master Jacob 
von Landshut. To this ete fs rich collee- 
tion is to be added—19, an elevation of the 
steeple like that of the Frauenhaus, shew- 
ing up to the staircases the present building ; 
thence, however, an earlier project of a 
id, adorned with the colossal statue of 
f ary, with the infant. This original plan is 
the property of one of the Paris architects. 


e above summary may suffice, 
at t, to shew the great importance of the 
collection of ancient dome-building plans pre- 
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served at the Frauenhaus—and to prove, how 
desirable and important the publication of this 
medieval treasure will be to the professor, 
as well as any art-searcher. onjointly 
with his friend, Architect Mr. K. Perrin, Dr. 
Schneegans has for several years past collected 
and prepared every thing for this undertaking. 
All plans, traced masterly by Perrin, exhibit 
in their complete correctness real fac-similes, 
in which even the character and the senti- 
ments of the originals are faithfully rendered. 
The publication of these drawings will take 
place under the auspices of the Common 
Council of Strasburg. The engraving is en- 
trusted to one of the ablest Paris artists, and 
all measures have been taken for making this 
work worthy as well of the great German 
master and his followers at the minster, as of 
this sublime monument of German art and 
might; worthy, in fine, of the body under 
whose protection it will appear. 








THE POWERS OF THE OFFICIAL 
REFEREES. 

Mr. Eniror,— Your report of the case, 
Edwards v. King, respecting the eaves and 
cornice of a certain dwelling-house in Canon- 
bury-park, wherein the official referees certify, 
that so long as such building shall remain so | 
distant, 30 feet from any other building, they 
approve and permit the said eaves, although 
contrary to the Act and to their own directions 
—is another of the cases referred to in your 
number of the 5th of September. 

Such approval and permission are invalid, 
unless confirmed by the consent of the Com- 
missioners of Works and Buildings (c. 12). 
In your note to your correspondents, of Sep- 
tember 5th, already alluded to, you say that 
the eightieth section gives the referees “a dis- 
eretion in the relaxation of the fixed rules and 


regulations of the Act.” Section eighty does | 


no such thing; it merely states in the pre- 
amble, that “ for the purpose of providing for 
the appointment of competent official referees to 
ewercise a discretion,” be it enacted that they 
be appointed according to certain regulations. 
But the mode in which they are to carry out 
their powers is contained in other clauses, and 
it is under cl. 12 that modifications come; 
wherein it is shewn they can do nothing of 
that sort (modification) without the consent 
of the Commissioners of W orks and Buildings. 
In law and in practice such proceedings on 
the part of the official referees are bad. There 
is no doubt that modification is required, and 
would be beneficial, but let it be general and 
not partial ; according to the legal form, and 
not by a side wind. 

Under the decision above quoted, how can 
any district surveyor require adherence to the 
Act, or compliance with the general instruc- 
tions of the official referees as to dripping 
eaves ?— May not a builder very reasonably 
urge, that this last quoted decision settles the 
question, and that it would be only captious 
officiousness on the part of the district sur- 
veyor, to require any other mode of construct- 
ing the eaves wherever one building remains 
30 feet from any other building, although di- 
rectly contrary to the Buildings Act, and to the 
general decisions of the official referees? The 

ublic and the surveyors are harassed by such 
irregularity of procedure, 
A Constant Reaper. 

Sept. 29th, 1846. 








FALL OF RAILWAY BRIDGES, ARCHES, 
TUNNELS, AND EMBANKMENTS. 
Terr has been a singular and unwork- 
manlike disturbance, of late, in various of those 
railway works at present hurrying to a close. 
We have very recently had occasion to notice 
several cases which, had they occurred on the 
continent, would have probably been attributed 
to the immature condition of the science of 
architecture, or the art of building, in eneral, 
there; and we regret to be obliged to chronicle 
& new accumulation of still more recent in- 
stances both in the northern and southern 
divisions of our immaculate island. In the 
north, at the Aberdeen railway works, near 
Aberdeen, several arches of theinclined plane 
near the Devanha brewery, having been nai. 
leted, and the sc ts taken away, the week 
ore last, three of them gave way, bu ing 


| state, an 





amongst the stones, bricks, and rubbis , 3 


number of the workmen, seven of whom were 
instantaneously killed, and four others severely 
bruised. The immediate cause is not known. 
The building was only level with the key-stone, 
and the arches are said to have burst in the 
middle. Mr. Cubitt, the consulting engineer, 
has been sent for, and a searching investigation 
was to be immediately made.——On another 
Scotch line, the North British, between East 
Linton and Dunbar, no less than three bridges 
have given way ; but the ruin here is attributed 
to the heavy rains, which swelled the river 
Tyne, and other smaller streams over which 
the line was carried by the bridges, which have 
thus been proved to have been insufficient to 
meet contingencies which ought to have been 
foreseen and well provided for. Other devas- 


tations were at the same time committed by the | i erin 
| practicable in it ourselves, we are so perfectly 


flood, such as the destruction of a large portion 
of an embankment connected with two of the 
bridges. No personal injury oceurred. The 
expense, it is said, will fall upon the contrac- 
tors, who were bound to maintain their works 


for a year from the opening of the line.—— | 
In returning southwards, we observe that, on | 


Thursday week, a portion of a tunnel gave way 
on the Newcastle and North Shields line. That 
portion of the Tynemouth extension railway 
works, opposite to the east end of Northum- 
berland-square, had been left in an unfinished 

d the recent heavy rains are said to 
have destroyed nearly twenty yards of tunnel 
there in course of erection. On the Reading 
and Newbury there appear to have been so 
continual a succession of casualties that, in 
general terms, we are told, “ that the works on 
this line have hitherto been greatly impeded 
by the falling of bridges, arches, &c., and the 
sinking in of others.” Some of these acci- 
dents, it is said, have been caused by the too 
hasty removal of temporary buttresses and 
supporters; others, by the insufficiency of the 
foundations, laid on light or peaty soil, or sub- 
soil, and the weight of the structures pressing 
on such sub-soil and foundations. 

In reference to the accident on the Tyne- 
mouth extension Railway, it has been stated 
that the failure occurred from the tunnel hav- 
ing been constructed with inferior materials, 
and the erroneous principles adopted in the 
formation, facilitated by the accumulation of 
water which settled in the haunches of the 
arch, 

Whatever may have been the cause, there 
appear to have been some grievous errors 
somewhere; one of the principal of which was 
the employment of ordinary lime-mortar instead 
of cement in setting the brickwork, of which 
the arch is composed; and when it is con- 
sidered that this mortar never had the chance 
of setting, by the action of the atmosphere, 
having been covered up with soil and other 
substances immediately, after the tunnel was 
formed, need we wonder for one moment that 
the water acted upon it, and that the accident 
took place. Had pte Roman cement been 
used, the arch would now have been standing 
perfectly secure, even if a deluge of water had 
passed over it. 

Some remonstrance is necessary to railway 
proprietors, their engineers, and architects, in 
order to warn them in their future works to 
employ proper materials, and not put the lives 
of her Majesty's liege subjects in jeopardy by 
ill-constructed works, upon which no confi- 
dence whatever can be placed. 

In adverting to the insufficiency of foun- 
dations, and the injudicious choice of ma- 
terials, we may safely conclude that the fall 
of the bridges on the North British, must 
have been in a great measure owing to de- 
fective foundations and improper materials 
having been employed ; and en passant, it ma 
not be out of place here to observe, that in all 
works under water, or where there is a proba- 
bility of water coming in contact with them, 
hydraulic lime, or good Roman cement should 
in every instance be adopted. 











Raitway Banxrurrcy.—aA fiat of bank- 
ruptey has been opened against the Tring, 
Reading, and Basingstoke Railway Company, 
the shareholders having determined upon 
“ winding up ” the scheme, and resolving that 
the dissolution should be considered as an act 
of bankruptcy. This being the first fiat issued 
under the 9th & 10th Victoria, cap. 28, it 
has excited much interest among parties who 
have identified themselves with the late rail- 


way speculation. 














—— 


JEPHSON GARDENS’ COMPETITION. 
Stx,—Although we are very far from wish- 
ing to enter into a controversy with any parties 
upon the above subject, on which so much has 
already been said in this neighbourhood, we 
beg you will do us the justice to insert the few 
following remarks upon a paragraph which 
appeared in last week’s Buitper. fy is there 
stated, that the plan selected as No.1, was 
“ subsequently considered imprecticable.” We 
would, in the first place, ask by whom the plan 
was proved to be impracticable ; and, secondly, 
who decided that its impracticability had been 
roved? Me have never been consulted as to 
its practicability, nor do we yet know that any 
decision in the matter has been given. So far 
from considering that there is any thing im- 


willing and desirous of proving its practicability 
to all parties who may wish it, whether in- 
terested therein or otherwise, that we will at 
any time attend with them upon the ground, 
and demonstrate the perfect feasibility of car- 
rying out the plan, whether as regards its 
constructiveness or otherwise. We would not 
have intruded ourselves upon your notice, had 
we not considered that our silence might have 
been construed into acquiescence in the im- 
putation that we were the designers of an 
impracticable plan; which is an imputation 
which we think you will allow no man ought 
to permit to pass unnoticed, unless the accusa- 
tion were true.—We are, Sir, &c. 
Horton & Wits. 
Leamington, 5th Oct. 1846. 








IS THE STATUE TO REMAIN? 

Sin,—Having in my avocations often to pass 
Hyde-park Corner, and being in fear that on 
each future occasion my feelings may be pained, 
I assume the right, in self defence, to endeavour 
to avert the possibility ; for incongruity, in the 
fine arts especially, must always cause pain in 
the beholder, as is but too ostensibly demon- 
strated, at present, by the equestrian statue 
upon Buarton’s archway, on Constitution Hill. 
The disproportion of the one to the other—the 
statue to"the pedestal (the arch)—is infinitely 
greater than I had anticipated prior to the 
elevation; and as that disproportion so over- 

wers the pedestal, now that the large timbers 

ide portions of its form, how much more 
glaring and offensive to good taste must it be 
when denuded of them, and its full extent of 
size shall remain in no degree concealed? These 
relative disproportions are only fully observ- 
able on the south side, and may be well noticed 
from the extremity of the first bending of the 
road of Constitution Hill; then afterwards, 
aap the pedestal, which becomes, 
perspectively, as you near it, a larger object, 
the statue is of course perspectively smaller, and 
disproportion in the exact ratio of approach 
diminishes, and the actual discrepancy, when 
close to the gateway, ceases therefore to be so 
offensive. However, to shew to what extent 
the proportions are irrelevant, the beholder 
should then proceed to the north side, and 
place himself just within the iron railing next 
the carriage road, opposite the figure cf 
Achilles, so as to have the top of the middle 
gate of Hyde-park squaring with the plinth on 
which the horse is placed, and the eye will im- 
mediately rest on a harmony of proportions, 
By this means the real pedestal is entirely shut 
out, the screen of Hyde-park becomes at once 
associated with the plinth of the statue, and a 
pedestal apparently extends the whole continua- 
tion of the screen, of which the statue and its 
plinth form a pyramidal! centre. 

There is another painful discordance, in re- 
lation of the statue with the pedestal, by which 
the former suffers much in its colossal grandeur, 
The arch is constructed with an appearance 
of lightness, being hollowed by a lofty gate- 
way, and ornamented with small Corinthian 
columns and pilasters, with other delicate cor- 
responding architectural beauties. All these well 
exemplify its intention, that of a decorative 
triumphal arch; and as clearly its inapplica- 
bility to be burthened by an enormous weight ; 
the mind therefore mistrusts the idea, that the 
gigantic form which has been imposed upon 
it, weighs forty tons, imagining that if it did eo, 
a more solid, substantial, and characteristic 
basement would have been constructed for its 
reception. 
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Permit me, Sir, to say one word in conclu- 
sion, to express how much I commiserate 
with the unfortunate artist, whose bold and 
enterprizing mind bas grappled with and suc- 
cessfully achieved, pert the greatest effort 
of the kind that has ever been accomplished ; 
that the result of his great labour and anxieties 
should have been, even for a moment, placed 


in a situation detracting from its importance, | 


and its imposing capability of effect, by the 


obstinacy of a few individuals, who would not, | 


or in charity I might say, could not see with 
the ‘‘ mind’s eye” what was palpable enough 
to the public generally, the certain impro- 
priety of the present position of this noble 
work of art; but who have thrust it there, 
despite of publie opinion, evineing at once 
theirgreat want of judgment, and their greater 
want of discretion. 
Aw Innasrpant or May Fair. 
Oct. Jib, 1846, 
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THE TURNPIKE NUISANCE. 


Sin,—Iin the days of highwaymen and foot- 


pads, the inhabitants of the metropolis and | 


provincial towns fortified themselves with 
turnpike-gates. The local tax was submitted 
to for the protection it gaye; the gibbet, too, 
was added as an ornamentto suburban scenery, 
and within the last thirty years the owner of 


an estate in Hampshire was proceeded against, | 


for having caused one of these hanging woods 
to be cut down. 

Of late years, highwaymen have become 
scarce, and gibbets have disappeared, but the 
ugly turnpike-gate still remains, a nuisance, 
and a partial and oppressive tax on the 
neighbourhood afflicted with it. 

Some little progress has been made in the 
removal of this ancient barbarism ; and when 
you visit a borough town, you look for the old 
nuisance, you see that it is demolished, and 
that the adjoining locality is improved. Coming 
back to the metropolis, you see the iniquitous 
metropolis roads’ barrier, as ugly, as filthy, as 
inconvenient, and ag annoying as in the 
palmiest days of highwaymen and jobbing. 


There it stands, as near to London as when | 


a road-waggon, a post-ehaise, and a hackney- 
coach were half a day’s traffic of the road on 
the outside of it. 

Hundreds of houses have been built beyond 


it, thousands of persons have to pass it in 


their communication with London, cabs are | 


driven up to it, omnibuses ply to and not be- 


yond, carts and waggons are left while their | 


owners walk and save the tax, unemployed 
navigators, supernumary cads, and collector’s 


acquaintances lounge against the posts, and | 


enliven passengers with their facetiousness ; 
beershops and publichouses add to the disorder, 


and in the midst of this your carriage stops the | 
way while you pay for your petty, dirty, and | 


annoying passport—a piece of paper which the 
experience of half a century has proved to be 
(in size, and shape, and material) best adapted 
to the purpose of—being lost or mislaid. 

W bo can or will improve property abutting 
on such a locality? No one; and this scene 
is to be continued to the edification of the 
young and female population of the district ; 
and what is the gain to the locality? why this, 
that the inhabitants of the neighbourhood pay 
an enormous portion of the tolls collected, and, 
in addition, pay in highway-rates sums far 
more than sufficient to keep their own roads 
in repair. If they have to send a quarter of a 
mile for a bundred weight of coals, the toll to 
be paid is greater than would be paid for the 
earriage of a ton for three miles, on the best 
appointed railway in the kingdom. 


Much has been said and written of excessive | 


tolis on railways—the more than excessive de- 


mands of the gibbet-box monopoly have | 


escaped reprobation. More than half this im- 


post is lost to the public in enormous profits | 


to the contractors, salaries, and patronage. 


If tarnpike-gates are to be continued, let | 


them be removed beyond the range of contem- 
plated improvements in town as well as coun- 
try. Ifthe roads are to be kept in repair by 
highway tolls, let those tolls be collected on 
roads, and not in streets: let the limits of loco- 
motive trade be extended, and not erippled by 
taxation. To you, «3 the advocate and able 
promoter of metropolitan as well as provincial 
improvements, I address myself. I claim your 
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them at least three miles further from London 
than they now are,—J am, Sir, &c., 
Sept. 29th, 1846. Scusursan Reaper. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Tue old Priory Church at Christchurch is 
_ about to haye its northern porch, ceiling, and 
stone rood-screen, restored, according to plans 
by Mr. Ferrey——-The name of the liberal 
dissenter who supplies the glass for the prin- 
cipal windows of gp James’s Church, Bristol, 
is Mr. John Wesley Hall, whose excellent 
example has been already followed by another 
gentleman, Mr. John Dix, who has presented 
the glass for the clerestory windows, We are 
| pleased to see our hint so promptly followed 
| up by efficient contributions such as these; 
| bat much remains to be done, and quite as 
much to do it with, too, were it only made 
forthcoming, like the liberal means of Messrs. 
Hall and Dix. A drawing of the west end of 
the chureh, by a lady, is to be lithographed 
also by a lady, Mrs. Rose Pocock, and the 
lithograph to be published and sold in aid of 
the restorations, which are said to be proceed- 
ing, so far, satisfactorily. The oak roofing in 
the naye, disclosed by the removal of the 
clumsy ceiling which concealed it, is now said 
to present an appearance in good keeping with 
the rest of the interior. Earl Auckland, as 
first Lord of the Admiralty, laid the first stone 
of a new church at Pembroke Dock, on Mon- 
| day week. Government, it is said, intend 
to propose next year, that 30,000/, be expended 
on the ereetion of barracks at Carmarthen. 
Baths and wasbhouses for the poor of Chel- 
tenham are talked of.—A writer in Douglas 
| Jerrold’s Newspaper, by the way, suggests the 
very apposite association of baths with col- 
lieries, * where the men could plunge in the 
| moment they came out of the pits, and remove 
| the black coating from their skins before it 
became absorbed by the pores.” The pro- 
posed cemetery at Wolverhampton has been 
sanctioned by the Bishop of Lichfield, and 
effectual means are forthcoming for its realiza- 
tion. A subscription has been commenced 
for clearing out a handsome entrance into 
Worcester from the bridge.——In Coventry, 
| we find they are carrying on the works of the 
new cemetery and the supply of water with 
great spirit. The new ecburch of Saint 
Andrew, Bordesley, Birmingham, was con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Worcester, on 
Wednesday week. This is the fifth of ten 
| new churches proposed to be erected in this 
busy town. It is in the early decorated style, 
| with nave, chancel, north aisle, and tower. 
| The chancel is divided from the nave by an 
arch rising from octagon pilasters. There is 
j 
; 























a great east window of five lights, with flow- 
ing tracery. A row of arches, springing from 
| pillars, alternately circular and octagonal, di- 
vides the nave from the aisle, in which latter 


you cannot destroy the gates, you will remove 





there is a window, the gift of the architect, | 


Mr. Carpenter, of London. Sittings, 1,000; 
one-half free. The ground was given by 
Messrs. Robins, the surveyors. Expense of 
erection, including the porch and wall, about 
4,0007.——T he “ twenty thousand pounds sub- 
scription” scheme, for the erection of free 
parish churches at Liverpool, has been already 
so far successful, that ten thousand have been 
now subscribed. Amongst the new erections 





and improvements in Salford are the Seotch ¥ Al 
| wios’ Instirutrion.—We hail with much sa- 


church, at present in progress at the corner of 
St. Stephen-street and Chapel-street, a per- 
pendicular gothic building, by Mr. Hollins, 


from designs by Messrs. Travis and Mangell, | 


and the Roman Catholie church of St. Jobn, 
higher up Chapel-street (a building in the de- 
| corated gothic style), also in course of erection 
by Mr. Hollins, from designs by Messrs. 
| Weightman and Hadfield, Sheffield architects, 
A tower and spire rises from the centre of the 
| latter; and these, with the pinnacles to the 
front, or western entrance, are its chief ex- 
| ternal characteristics. The tower is 102 feet 
in height, and the spire 118 feet above the 
tower. The length of the building is 172 feet; 
width, 58 feet. The interior comprises a nave, 


72 feet in length, with a lofty ceiling, supported | 





20 feet wide. The west window, in the nave 

is 36 feet high, and is to be also ornamented 
with stained glass figures. In noticing the 
projected improvements at Doncaster, on the 
4th July last, we expressed a hope that the in- 
habitants would yet take care how so large @ 
sum of money as 17,0002 was to be expended 
on buildings “ developed,” not by any ar- 
chitect, but by a “corporation steward.” Now, 
it at length appears that although the new 
shambles and the dwelling-houses next to the 
market-place have, as already notified to our 
readers, been pulled down with the view of 
preparing the site for the new markets, as al- 
ready planned, the inhabitants have at length 
bestirred themselves by requesting the mayor 
to call a ral meeting, and “ te submit to 
such meeting the plans selected by the corpora- 
tien as the most desirable for improving the 
markets.” The meeting has accordingly been 
called, and ough it has been considered too 
late to throw the plans already so far 
acted on, they have been somewhat grumblingly 
allowed to pass the ordeal only on the explicit 
understanding that en amendment, proposed by 
Mr. Mandall, to the effect “ that the plans be 
farther considered by the corporation, and that 
this meeting request that they will look over 
the original plans, and take the opinion of two 
architects on the subject,” shall be acted ais 
spirit by the corporation, though not formall 

cecaniil and ¢arried against them. Benet 
late than never. But it is a pity good advice 
has been so long in being acted on. The 
Leeds town coungil are moving in the matter of 
baths and wash-hopses for the people. ——An 
association has aleo been formed the im- 
provement of the ganatory condition of York. 
-——Carlisie Cathedral is at present under- 
going some considerable adornment and re- 
pair. —--A considerate Irishman, named Neil 
McDonald, @ contractor, at Cupar, in Fife- 
shire, Scotland, offerg, in a letter to the Bishop 








of Derry, to employ 200 or 300 of those 


u fferiog from faming in his native county, 
Dosemae and to induee his sons to employ 4( 

to 500 more.-——The ntion of the Lord 
Provost end couneil off Edinburgh seems to 
have been at length effectually pointed to the 
considerations brought inte view, in the selec- 
tion of a site for the pr d new corn- market, 
as quoted by us leeds from the Edinburgh 
Register, whose arguments have been reiterated 
on the reading of the report of the Lord Pro- 
vost’s Committee on the enlargement of the 
corn-market ; when the subject of a new site 
was fully discussed. Five were enumerated as 
being the most likely to answer, viz., the North 
British Railway terminus, George 1V. Bridge, 
the Old Sheep-market, the Grass-market, and 
the corner of Spittal-street. From various 
considerations, the last-named situation was 
regarded as combining the greatest number 
of advantages; most of the others being diffi- 
cult of access, or having too little accommoda- 
tion for carts, or being too far removed from 
the main entrances to the city. But there were 
difficulties in obtaining the requisite room at 
Spittal-street. The Lord Provost remarked, 


| that while railways might be the means of 





| by eight massive decorated columns, aad in- | 


tersected by a transept, 120 feet in length, at 


| long. The east window is to be filled with 


powerful assistance, and in the hope that if | stained glass, in seven lights, 40 feet high and 


making Edinburgh the great grain market of 
this part of the country, if sufficient accommo- 
dation were not given for transacting business, 
the market might, on the contrary, soon be 
taken from the eity altogether. 





West Lonpon Lirerary anp Meoawa- 





tisfaction the establishment of a Literary and 
Scientific Institution in Chelsea, where an as- 
sociation of this kind bas long been needed. 
The usefulness of such societies is too well 
understood now to need exposition, and. we 
hope the committee will bave that support from 
the more opulent inhabitants of the parish and 
of Kensington, Brompton, Pimlico, aad neigh- 
bouring localities, as may enable them to carry 
out its purposes well. On the Ist inst., the 
opening meeting was held, when the very Rey. 
Dr. Buckland took the chair, and addressed the 
meeting at some length. In the course of his 
speech, the Rev. Doctor very properly drew 
attention to the importance of proper drainage, 
supply of water, consumption of smoke, &e., 
as subjects, to the improvement of which the 


| attention of ail might with propriety bedivected. 
its approach to the choir, which is 70 feet The Morning Chronicle questioned the useful- 
ness of the dector’s remarks we think without 


good ground. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. GUDULE, 
BRUSSELS. 
BELGIAN CARVED WORK. 

Ix no point is the difference between the 
churches of England and the continent more 
remarkable than in their internal decoration. 
In our country the effect is dependant entirely 
on the architecture, which, so far from receiv- 


Belgium, and to none more than to the Church 











| present the trunks and branches of trees, on 


of St. Gudule, at Brussels. The whole cha- | which are placed birds and animals of different 


racter of the interior of this church is equally 
simple and grand. The pillars supporting the 
arches of the nave are of enormous size, with | 
rich foliated capitals, and against them, stand- | 
ing on ornamented brackets, are placed co- | 


| lossal statues, representing our Saviour, the | 


ing any aid by the addition of sculpture or | 


carving, is too often injured either by the erec- 


tion of some monument or tablet totally at va- | 


riance with the character of the building in 
which it is placed, or, what is worse, a rich 
capital or suit of mouldings is entirely de- 
stroyed to make room for some monstrosity 
which had been much better left in the stone- 
mason’s yard. On the continent it is far 


otherwise ; let the eye turn where it may, it is | 


sure to meet with some object worthy of atten- | 
tion, some fine statue or rare piece of carving, | 


not only valuable for its own intrinsic merit, | The subject is Adam and Eve driven by the 
but from being so judiciously placed as to aid | angel from paradise. On the left is seen death 

producing that grandeur of effect, for in pursuit of them, and over the sounding 
which the interiors of many of the continental | board are figures of the Virgin and infant 
churches are so remarkable. These remarks | Saviour trampling on the serpent. On each 
will apply to the generality of the churches in | side of the pulpit is # staircase, formed to re- 


greatly in p 


Virgin, and the Apostles. Some few of these, | 
of very superior execution, are said to have | 
been the work of Duquesnoy. On the south | 
side of the high altar is the chapel of St. Sa- | 
crament, theinterior of which is very splendid, 
the effect being much aided by four windows 
magnificently painted by Roget. 

As an object of curiosity, shewing the per- 
fection to which the art of carving in wood 
was carried by the old Flemings, few if any | 
works could be mentioned so well worthy of | 
attention as the pulpit standing in the nave. | 





| kinds, all carved in the most spirited manner. 

The sounding board is of equal beauty both 
as regards design and execution, It is sup- 
ported behind by a tree rising from the base, 
and on either side by angels. The whole of 
the work is executed with the utmost regard 
to careful finish, and yet nothing is lost in 
freedom or spirit; it is said to have been 
carved in 1699. 

Mr. Godwin, in his essay on “ Buildings in 
Belgium,” has the following remarks on the 
pulpits there, which may be usefully ex- 
tracted :-— 

“ The pulpits found in the Belgie churches 
are in many cases remarkable for their large 
size, the profusion of materials employed, and 
their elaborate workmanship, rather than for 

taste and propriety. The pulpit in the 
cathedral under notice, Louvain (situated as 
most of them are, on the south side of the nave), 
represents the conversion of St. Paul. The 
saint and his horse are on the nd; on the 


west side of them stands the f a’ of aman 
gazing with astonishment, i 


I remember 




















rightly, at the miracle ; a huge mass of rocks 
and trees supporting angels and birds forms 


the chair itself. Behind rise two lofty fir 
trees, from the stems of which, about mid- 
way, extends the canopy or sounding board, 
adorned with angels and other carved decora- 
tions. 

The pulpit in the cathedral at Malines (a 
most interesting town) represents the same sub- 
ject, but is differently arranged. St. Paul and 
his horse are on the ground at the foot of a 
mass of rock forming the body of the pulpit. 
Our Saviour on the cross, the Virgin, and 
other figures, enter into the composition ; a 
stem of a fallen tree serves as a rail to the 
stairs; and a continuation of the rock work, 
from which the Holy Spirit in the shape of a 
dove descends over the head of the preacher, 
forms the canopy. 

In the church of St. Andrew, at Antwerp, 
the pulpit represents Andrew and Peter called 
from their nets by our Saviour. It is ascribed 
to Van Hool and Van Gheel. The pulpit in 
the cathedral of the same city is a curious com- 
— consisting of twining shrubs and 
virds, said to be the work of Verbruggen. 
This artist also execated the pulpit in St. Ga- 
dule, at Brussels, which represents the expul- 
sion of Adam and Eve from Paradise, and is 
perhaps better known than any of those I have 
already mentioned. The pulpit at Ndtre 
Dame, in Brussels, is a representation of Elijah 
fed by ravens. In some cases part of the 
eculpture is in wood and part in marble ; as for 
example, in the cathedral of Ghent, where the 
pulpit is of large size and elaborate design, 
embraeing many figures.” 

Before leaving this subject I would just direct 
the attention of my other architectural brethren 
to the pulpits in Belgium, and ask if a careful 
examination of them might not enable us to 
produce something better than those erected in 
our own churches ? 

In my hasty description of the church of St. 
Gudule, I must not omit to mention the chapel 
of St. Gadule, on the north side of the choir, the 
general design of which is very beautiful; it 
also contains some fine niches, with pedestals 
and canopies of rich composition, On either 
side of the nave are several small chapels, 
dedicated to some saint, each containing a 
confessional, different as to design but of equal 
merit with regard to execution; the best of 
these I have chosen as the subject of the 
present illustration. In this case the figures 
are winged angels; in some they are pilgrims, 
apostles, bishops, &c.; the brackets on which 
they stand “mete also a great variety of de- 
sign ; also the columns, and in short the whole 
of the ornamental portions. The centre com- 
partment is intended for the priest, and the 
sides for the person confessing, the commu- 
nication being made through an open panel. 
I would merely add that the figures project 
about two feet before the columns. 

I cannot conclude this article without no- 
ticing the very beautiful manner in which the 
west front of this church has been restored ; 
the whole of the front, especially the centre 
porch, is covered with niches and statues, all 
of which bave been carefully restored; and I 
am happy to add that the work is now being 
continued on the south side of the nave, 

Margate, Sept. W. Cavecer. 








CONSECRATION OF ST. MICHAEL’S, 
OTTERY. 

Tue new district church on West Hill 
was consecrated on Tuesday week. This is 
the third district church erected of late on 
West Hill, one having been built by Sir John 
Kennaway, a short time since, in the northern 

art of the parish, and a second erected at 
Tipton. St. Michael’s stands south of the 
town on the Exmouth-road. The cost (about 
2,0002.) has been liberally aided by the Cole- 
ridge family. The architect was Mr, Wol- 
laston; the builder, Mr. T. Livermore; the 
mason, Mr. J. Digby. The church consists 
of a nave and chancel under the same roof, 
and is in the early English style, with lancet- 
headed windows, filled with stained glass, and 
a small bell tower. The roofis of varnished 
oak, supported on pointed oaken arches, spring- 
ing from stone corbels. The pulpit and font, 
supplied by Mr. T. Selway, are of carved 
stone, and the ends of the seats and the com- 
munion table are carved. The stained glass 
was obtained from Newcastle-on-T yne. 
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ANCIENT QUARRY PAVING. 

















ANCIENT QUARRY PAVING. 

Sin,—I have forwarded you a sketch of the 
ancient quarry pons from Humstall, Rid- 
ware Church: they are 4} in. square, of red, 
blue, and white clay, and so well jointed, that 
they appear like a floor of painted tracery. 
It will be seen by the line of joints, that only 
one pattern of quarry is required, and what 
ever way laid, will produce the same design. 

Your humble servant. H. B. 
Derby, Sept. 28, 1846. 


*,* The blue colour is shewn by horizontal 
lines ; the red by perpendicular. 





CLUBS FOR THE MARRIED. 

Sir,—In a recent number of your journal a 
correspondent suggested the expediency of 
establishing club chambers for married per- 
sons; and I trust that a few remarks upon the 
same subject may be acceptable to you. That 
the union of several private residences under 
one roof, would improve the architecture of 
London, is unquestionable; aud in that point 
of view, the system is certain to meet with your 
support, and deserves public encouragement. 
If it were properly carried into effect, we might 
live to see palaces erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the middle classes, instead of inter- 
minable rows of mean dwellings, which de 
the spirits of all who behold them. The 
system would also be most advantageous, in 
preventing the inconvenient extension of the 
metropolis. It is already a day’s journey from 
one end of London to the other, and unless 
railways be introduced to facilitate communi- 
cation, it will soon be easier to travel from 
London to York, than from Fulham to Wool- 
wich. Economy of space is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance; and there can be no 
question that by a judicious plan of elub- 
chambers, a much larger number of persons 
could be well accommodated, in a limited space 
at a smaller cost, and with more elegance and 
comfort, than are now provided with dwellings 
which oceupy a considerable district. 

All these, and other matters, are worthy of 
your consideration, and, I doubt not, will be 
fully elucidated in the columns of Tus 
Buitper ; but my chief object in addressing 
you, is to point out the economy and comfort 
with which ten or twelve married couples might 
live together, in one handsome building, divided 
into separate sets of chambers. I propose that 
each family should have its own distinct 
domicile, but that there should be an establish- 
ment of servants common to the whole club, 
and under the management of a committee. 
The advantage of club chambers, in point of 





comfort and economy, would he comparatively, 
small if separate establishments were main- 
tained by each family; but if many families 
could unite in maintaining one efficient esta- 
blishment, they would enjoy the advantages 
which are at present confined to single men. 
Each club, constituted upon these principles, 
might, of course, lay down its own rules, and 
modify them from time to time as experience 
might suggest amendments; bat I would pro- 
pose, for consideration, the following outline 
of a first-rate family ciub, which, I think, may 
be found deserving of a trial. 

Let a club-house be built for the accommo- 
dation of twelve families, without children, 
and comprising a suite of apartments for each 
family. Each suite should consist of two 
good sitting-rooms, two bed-rooms, one or 
more dressing-rooms, and one or two servants’ 
bed-rooms, together with a convenient en- 
trance-hall. ‘The different suites would vary 
in size according to their situation in the build- 
ing, and the rent would be proportioned to 
their relative value, varying from 1501. to 901, 
ayear. The entire building should be in the 
occupation of aclub, of whom the tenants of 
the chambers would be the members. This 
club would either build the house in the first 
instance, or rent it of the proprietor, and would 
collect the rents from its members which 
might include all rates and taxes; unless, for the 
sake of the elective franchise, it should be 
thought advisable to retain a separate rating 
of each set of chambers. In addition to the 
chambers, there must be kitchens and offices, 
common to the whole club, and sleeping apart- 
ments for all the officers and servants of the 

ral establishment. And further, a large 
ining-hall and drawing-room, also common 
to the whole club, would be necessary, for 
pu which will be presently im gore 
e building being arranged, it is pro- 
d that a sufficient establishment for the 
whole club should be provided out of the ge- 
neral subscription fund. Everything would 
be cooked in the public kitchen ; the chambers 
would be kept clean and otherwise attended 
Sarr servants of the club ; and unless a family 
should require some servants, they 
might live without keeping any establishment 
of their own. In regard to meals, it is pro. 
that club 


4 


at all times be obtained Le in their 
private chambers, the same 

as at a hotel, or in a 
club. It is most probable, however, that in 
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club of this high character, each family would | completed. The Southern Cemetery is se- 


require a footman and a lady’s-maid; for | 


whom, as already seen, accommodation is to 
be provided. It is proposed that, in such 
eases, the family should be waited upon at 
meals by their private servant, in order to re- 
duce, as much as possible, the general estab- 
lishment. Such families as did not keep a 
footman, would be charged with an additional 
subscription in aid of the establishment. All 
the private servants would be boarded together 
at a public table, and be amenable to the 
rules and discipline of the general establish- 
ment, 

No club of this kind could succeed, unless 
the independence of its several members were 
secured, and the arrangements which have 
been proposed are calculated to maintain it. 
But economy and luxury alike suggest the 
propriety of establishing a able d'héte, at which 
all the members of the club could dine when- 
ever they pleased, The habits of the English 
people, in spite of their intercourse with the 
continent, are generally considered adverse to 
the practice of publie dinners of this kind, and 
notwithstanding its advantages, it could not be 
made compulsory; but ifa better dinner could 
be obtained at less cost, at the table d’héte than 
in private, many would be tempted, on that 
account, to attend it; and as the members of 
so small a club would all be acquainted with 
one another at its first establishment, and 
would afterwards be able te exclude new mem- 
bers who were disagreeable, a club dinner 
would seem more likely to suit English pre- 
judices, than the miscellaneous company of a 
foreign hotel. In some clubs the system would 
succeed, and in others it would very probably 
fail; but until it has been tried, it ought not to 
be condemned. It is farther proposed, that 
each member may entertain his friends in his 
own apartments, but that the charges shall, in 
that case, be higher than those paid by mem- 
bers of the hel so as to prevent the hospi- 
talities of one member from being any expense 
to the others. Under certain restrictions, also, 
friends of the members might be admitted, as 
guests, to the public table. 

Under this scheme of a family club, all par- 
ties would be independent of each other in 
their social arrangements, but might associate 
as much as they pleased without trouble or 
expense ; while they would all participate alike 
in the luxuries of a large and well managed 
establishment. Free from the cares of house- 
keeping, they would enjoy the pleasures of 
home; and though luxuriating in the proverbial 
“ease” of a man “in his inn,” they would 
forfeit no advantages by which every man is 
surrounded whose “ house is his castle.” 

In conclusion, I have only to add, that being 
myself “a married man without incumbrance,” 
I shall be most happy to offer myself as a 
member of the first club which may be pro- 
posed upon these principles, and that I know 
of others who wish the plan all possible suc- 
cess, and are anxious to join in so agreeable a 
fellowship.—I am, Sir, &c. 

October Ist, 1846. T. E. M. 





CRITICISMS ON CEMETERIES, &c. IN 
EDINBURGH. 

A correspoxpent of the Edinburgh Re- 
gister gives rather an amusing account of 
some of the Edinburgh cemeteries; 
the subject is a grave one, 
par excellence, the Edinburgh Cemetery, oc- 
cupies a site with a southern exposure, sloping 
down to the water of Leith. The grounds are 
well laid out, and the monuments numerous, 
but most of them far from tasteful, almost 
every one consisting of a little block, sur- 
mounted by a ponderous pediment, as if all 
were striving to imitate the top-heavy aspect 
of the mighty roof of a smal] but monstrously 
outrageous sacristy, in the form of the little 
toy which children call a bumbee’s bink, with 
per er-boxes to match. An elegant gothic 

ridge, a sort of virgin effort of a young 
architect, redeems much of what is ludicrous 
and absurd in these misplaced vagaries; and 
there are various obelisks, columns, &c. The 
Newington Cemetery is gracefully arranged. 
The Dalry Necropolis, however, is decidedly 
the most tasteful in Edinburgh. The whole 
has a peumoure and antique aspect, well sup- 
ported by catacombs of striking outline, and a 
gue lnage with a lofty Gothic arch. The 

‘estern Cemetery at the Dean is not yet 





albeit | 
That called, | 
| originality. 


verely animadverted on. The vaults are in 
the gothic, or rather barbaric style; the lodge 
is in the “ cottage-gone-mad” style; and. the 
vaults, with the diminutive battlements crown- 
ing their enormous buttresses, remind one of 
the metaphor of shadows supporting substance, 
—-a metaphor mayhap designedly, however, 
although somewhat vaguely and indefinitely, 
applied (or rather turned upside down), in the 
endeavour to embody an idea of substance 
supporting shadows. 

his perhaps rather severe tirade against 
the taste or fancy of the architectettes of tomb- 
stones, obelisks, and sepulchral vaults, appears 
to have stirred up the ire of those who found 
the cap to fit them; but the critic has but 
forged the red-hot ire into another peg on 
which to hang a new cap, at the further ser- 
vice of those who choseto putiton. “TI have 
only to say,” he adds, “ that in thus assuming 
the part of a critic, 1 am dving ne more than 
is done daily in Engiand, where the journals 
keep the works of art under a scrutiny so 
strict, that artists and architects are more than 
usually careful with their designs. Here it 
has been the reverse, especially with the latter, 
otherwise we had never beheld those de- 
formities, the Free churches, which rear on 
every hand their hideous fagades, with zig- 
zag arches, and unshapely pinnacles. Symmetry, 
which is of such vast importance in architec- 
ture, is there forgotten, and the distribution of 
ornament, which requires such nicety of judg- 
ment, bas there given way to a lavish profusion 
of bad details, copied from the barbarous erec- 
tions of the early Normans. Though different 
in style, these remarks apply to the Unitarian 
Chapel (a most original design) and to St. 
John’s Chapel, which the late Sir W. Scott 
never passed without an observation of marked 
contempt. The meagre doorway and western 
window are unsufferably bad, and the cope of 
the battlement, butting against the pediments 
on those caricatures of buttresses, is also be- 
yond expression dad. 

What is Nelson’s monument meant to re- 
present. Some say a spyglass—some a mason’s 
mallet—I say nothing. Sir W. Scott’s statue 
appears to give very little satisfaction; and 
either the sculptor or architect, recently ap- 


pointed, have placed it on a ridiculously low | 
| ornamental raised bands, and the upper part 


pedestal. It is a pity that the design of the 
talented Kemp should be marred at last by 
such ignorance of proportion. 

The general aspect of the New Clab-house 
is striking ; yet it presents a strange anomaly, 
or confusion of styles. An oriel (a window 
almost strictly English) in an Italian building, 
and close beside a Roman portico, copied lite- 
rally, line by line, from Pierre Letarouilly’s 
work on modern Rome. That of the Mer- 
chant Maiden Hospital, which is taken from 
the Ionic temple on the Ilissus, shows also the 
indiscriminating copyist, in retaining the an- 
gular volute (an error of the early Greeks), 
which any modern man’ of taste would 
have avoided. What malconstruction was 
lately displayed in the chapel erected at Dal- 
keith-park, where the first shower of rain 
passed through the roof as through a sieve, 
and almost wholly destroyed the splendid 
organ ! 

It would require the pen of the immortal 
Punch to expose to just ridicule the plagiar- 
isms and blunders of our Scottish Pecksniffs, 





whose only talent seems combination without | 


Without doubt, our architects 


| generally are far inferior to the English in 
| status and talent; but it was otherwise when 





Scotland possessed such men as John Mardo, 
of Melrose, and the artists of her abbeys, her 
castles, and her palaces ; Sir James Hamilton, 
of Finart the fierce ‘bastard of Arran ;’ Sir 
William Bruce, the brave and loyal knight of 
Kinross, and others. 

Apropos! When will my close-handed 
country complete that noble design of Play- 
fair’s—the national monument, which was to 
hand down to posterity the memory of those 
legions of her sons who perished during the 
bloody struggle of the last long war? I say 
close-handed ; for so she is, in all save what 
concerns the Kirk, for which she has sacri- 
ficed everything. Those twelve columns on 
the Calton stand a monument of the nation’s 
folly. v. 

S.—I will keep my eye on the various 
banks now erecting in St. Andrew-square, and 
will in time expose their errors, if need be.” 


| galleries are arranged for close seats. 


THE NEW PARISH CHURCH OF ST. 
ALKMUND, DERBY. 

Tus spacious edifice was opened for Divine 
service on the 15th ult., by the Bishop of 
Lichfield. It has been erected from a design 
by Mr. Henry J. Stevens, of Derby, to whose 
deseription of it in the Derby Mercury we are 
indebted for the following particulars :—The 
windows, we may here observe, were executed 
by Mr. Warrington, of London. 

The church is built entirely of stone, chiefly 
of avery durable quality from the quarries at 
Breadsall Priory. It consists of a chancel, 
nave, north and south aisles, tower and spire, 
and south porch, with a parvise over for the 
use of the parishioners. There is also a vestry 
on the south side of the chancel. The archi- 
tectural character of the church is the late de- 
corated, of the style which prevailed in this 
country during the middle of the 14th century. 
The chancel is divided externally into two bays 
with two-light windows, and the east gable has a 
large five-light window with flowing tracery in 
the head. The buttresses are terminated by 
crocketted gablets; the latter having two large 
octangular pinnacles; and the parapet is per- 
forated in a trifoliated pattern, The aisles are 
divided into five bays, one of which on each 
side is engaged to the tower; the remain- 
ing four combine with the arrangement of the 
nave. Each of the latter compartments is 
pierced by three-lighted windows, traceried 
heads of varied design, and the westernmost 
bay has a two-lighted window only. The 
clerestory has segmental headed three-light 
windows, and the parapet is perforated. A 
porch of large dimensions occupies one of the 
bays on the south side. Over itis a parvise 
lighted by two windows, approached by a stone 
stairease from the outside, inclosed by an oct- 
angular turret, and terminated by a conical 
stone roof, 

The tower at the west end is 25 feet square 
at the base, and 92 feet high to the commence- 
ment of the spire. One of the principal en- 
trances to the church is obtained through a 
bold moulded doorway on the west side. There 
is a four-light window over the west doorway. 
The spire rises to the height of 112 feet above 
the flat of tower; the angles have moulded 
ribs. It is divided into three distinet bays by 


is diapered by a scale ornament. 

On entering the church atthe west door an 
uninterrupted view is obtained of the whole 
length of ‘te building. The tower is sup- 
ported on massive piers and arches of solid 
masonry. There is no western gallery. The 
side arches are partially filled Sy screens of 
stone work. The thickness of the wall at the 
west end has enabled the architect to have 
double doors, and the whole of the effeet of 
this part of the church—so often destroyed by 
entire or partial blocking up—is, in this in- 
stance, completely obtained; and the area 
forms a large ante-church. The nave is 
opened to the aisles by clustered stone pillars 
and arches, and the timbers of the roof spring 
from carved corbels. 

The approach to the chancel is under a lofty 


; arch with clustered shafts, and the roof is 


formed by six ribs each, forming a pointed 
arch, springing from carved corbel heads, and 
the spandriis of each rib are filled in with tra- 
cery. The sittings on the ground floor are all 
low and open, with panelled bench ends. The 
They 


| are supported in a novel manner by a corbel 





stone projecting from the pillars of nave, which 
supports the front beam, and hrs the effect of 
entirely disengaging the gallery front from 
the pillars, and renders iron pillars for its sup- 
port altogether unnecessary. The pulpit is of 
stone, and of elaborate design. 

The whole of the roofs are boarded, and, as 
well as the fittings of the interior, stained, so 
as to preserve the grain of the wood, and var- 
nished. The floor of the chancel in front of 
the rails is laid with encaustie tiles. That 
portion, also, of the floor of the nave imme- 
diately in connection with the reading desk, 
pulpit, and chancel, is laid with encaustic 
tiles. 

The east window, of five lights, has the head 
filled with foliage, and in the lights, subjects 
from the history of our Saviour and the em- 
blems of the four evangelists are introduced. 

The west window is armorial in its general 
character. 
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RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

Ir — that there are at this moment 
about 104,814 lineal yards, or 59} miles, of 
railway tannelling still to be built, and that 
during the last session of Parliament the con- 
struction of 4,705 miles of railway was in all 
authorized to be carried out, at an average ex- 
ense of 19,299/. a mile, or 90,802,550/. in all. 
These railways will cross, on the same level , 
upwards of 209 turnpike-roads, and 1,240 
common roads, and the quantity of land requi - 
site for occupation is estimated at 53,356 acre s, 
or nearly 114 acres per mile of railway to be 
executed.——Over and above all this, the le- 
gacy of legislation left by 1846 to 1847 com- 
prises no less than sixty projected railways 
lost last session but to be again brought for- 
ward in the next. The death of a passenger 
during his railway transit from Swindon to 
Cirencester has led to the suggestion that pas- 
sengers might communicate with the guard 
by means of cords and weights (why not bells), 
numbered or ticketted according to the posi- 
tion of the carriage in the train, with which 
they may be easily connected, while the guard 
might have facility of access to all the carri- 
ages by a kind of enlargement and inclosure 
of the present footboards, so as to form a railed 
passage round the whole train. The ex- 
neg: of opposition to the North Staffordshire 
ine amounted to no less than 74,3711., besides 
legal and engineering charges amounting to 
nearly as much, namely, 66,4737. The ori- 
ginal average of 800,000 to 900,000 passengers 
per annum on the Great Western, in place of 
302,118, as before, between the metropolis and 
other towns on the Bristol roads, is now fur- 
ther increased to nearly double that amount. 
The foundation-stone of the Menai sus- 
pension tunnel bridge was laid on Friday week, 
with little formality, by the contractors and 
engineers of the district. The work is ex- 
pected to be accomplished, if possible, in three 
years. The Gravesend branch of the South 
Eastern Railway, recently commenced, is, ac- 
cording to the contracts, to be completed for 
traffic by Christmas, 1847. ‘The works are 
not heavy either in cuttings or embankments. 
The Gravesend station is to occupy a central 
position in the town. The line will run into 
the Rochester about a mile further down. 
The traffic on the Manchester and Leeds line, 
which, when all its objects are accomplished, 
will extend over 343 miles of country, and 
accommodate a population equal to sixty 
towns of 50,000 inhabitants each, and seventy 
or eighty villages of 5,000 inhabitants each, 
and will have cost 10,500,0002, is already so 
far on the increase, that the two extensive 
stations already possessed in Manchester are 
found to be much too limited, and a third is 
about to be formed for branch traffic, between 
Fennel-street, Long Millgate, and Todd-street, 
almost at the centre of Market-street, on 
ground at present fortunately oceupied by 
“some of the most tumble-down, close, and 
ill-ventilated buildings in the town,” which 
will thus be exchanged for “ handsome new 
offices,” to the great improvement of the sana- 
tory comfort and the general appearance of 
this public and central portion of the town. 
The new station is to be connected with the 
Victoria station by a viaduct over the Irk, and 
extending over Long Mill Gate at a point be- 
tween Mill Brown and the College. Parti- 
culars of the fall of bridges, arches, tannels, 
and embankments, have been thrown together 
into the form of a separate article. The 
project of making railways in Ireland by aid 
of Government advances for beboof of the 
able-bodied portion of the anemployed poor, 
is about to be urged by public meeting, called 
by the Lord Mayor of Dublin. The Aus- 
trian Government has just issued a decree 
by which every engineer who has driven his 
engine for an entire year without accident 
shall receive a reward of 100 florins (102.), and 
that those who have done so for ten consecu- 
tive years shall receive ],000 florins (100/.) and 
a gold medal,——- Notice has been given for 
tenders to be sent in for laying the rails on the 
line of railway between Dijon and Chalons. 
The length of road, with stations, is 150,000 
metres (37} leagues), including the three sec- 
tions, which, from one point to the other, 
extend to 68,049 metres. All the works of art 
are completed, except the viaduct at the Porte 
d'Ouche of Dijon, which, from certain difieul- 
ties, has been delayed. 



































PORTLAND CEMENT AND ROMAN 
CEMENT. 


Sir,—In reference to your remarks on 
“Portland Cement,” at page 435 of Tue 
Buiiver, allow me to observe that experience 
has taught us that there is no doubt the slow- 
setting cement, bearing the above name, is an 
excellent material, and applicable in all cases 
where facility of execution is not required; 
but for all hydraulic purposes it certainly can- 
not be depended on, and its slow setting 
powers render it totally unfit for the bringing 
out of all kinds of projections, such as cor- 
nices, window-sills, architraves, &c.; neither 
can it be used with advantage in the casting of 
architectural enrichments, and consequently it 
never can compete with the genuine Roman 
cement for universal application. 

Another great disadvantage in Portland 
cement is that it should never be mixed in a 
thin liquid state, to grout stone or brickwork 
together, for we are enabled to cite an instance 
of this description, where it was applied to a 
quay wall, in opposition to the lavings of the 
tide, in which the cement actually never set, 
but was washed away by the action of the 
water, and utterly wasted. In consequence of 
such failures, is it not really incumbent on 
cement manufacturers to state in their pro- 
spectuses, both what their materials can be ap- 
op to with advantage, and what they cannot 

e applied to, in order to save their own cha- 


racters and the ultimate condemnation of | 


their articles? In illustration of the abso- 
lute necessity of this being done, several in- 
stances have come within my own observation, 
where for want of proper instructions the 
Portland cement has been condemned for ever, 
owing to the causes above adverted to. 

Roman cement possesses the peculiar pro- 
perties of setting quickly, so that work may 
be carried on with facility, and it is perhaps 
worthy of remark that when its consolidation 
is too rapid, it can easily be controlled to the 
greatest nicety in this respect, by the admixture 
of certain liquids with the water employed, 
and which are known to every expert plas- 
terer in the kingdom.—I am, yours, &c., 

Frank Ty Rrerewt. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Sept. 27th, 1846. 





DESIGN IN MANUFACTURES. 
MENTAL CULTURE. 


At a soirée given at the Bradford Me- 
chanics’ Institution, on Wednesday last, Lord 
Morpeth opened the proceedings with an ad- 
mirable address, full of good sense and good 
feeling. In the course of it, his Lordship 
made the following remarks on the practice 
of drawing, and the arts of design :— 

“ As to those topics which relate more to 
the accomplishments, and to the fine arts, I 
think it is very gratifying to find that you have 
established a school for drawing, and that it is 
in favour among you. I hope you will carry 
that delightful pursuit still further; and be- 
sides, it cannot be looked upon as a mere idle 
accomplishment, or as a mere pleasant recrea- 
tion; it will even stand the test of this utilita- 
rian age. This town is largely engaged in 
manufactures. It is, as I have said, busied 
with one of the principal branches of the ma- 
nufactures of this country; and it is a branch 
of manufactures in which the art of making 
suitable patterns and designs must find a 
place. Now, it is a well-known fact, that 
in many respects the manufactures of this 
country defy all competition, and that in the 
adaptation of our machinery, and in the in- 
telligence of our operatives, we are not afraid 
to confront the whole of the old world and the 
new. But it is not less acknowledged by those 
who take an impartial view on such subjects, 
that we are inferior to many nations on the 
continent, as yet, in the arts of design and 
colour, and that we have not arrived quite at 
that happy delicacy in making out those beau- 
tiful combinations in designs at which some of 
our neighbours, especially the French, have 
arrived. Now I believe there is nothing in 
the nataral composition or genius of English- 
men which unfits them for excelling here as 
well as in other respects. But they have not 
made it part of their practical, positive busi- 
ness to attend to it; and with this view schools 
for drawing are eminently useful. {[t may be, 
that in some of our drawing schools, where 
you have models put before you of the human 


















form and other objects of that class, you can- 
not see at first sight of a may be 
to you in making out a deli and pretty 
pattern; but, de upon it, that the eye 
which has been trained to all the true doctrines 
of proportion and beauty will attain compara- 
tive excellence in every branch of labour to 
which it applies itself. And I do most ear- 
nestly hope that not only the working classes, 
the operative men, those who have to carry on 
the hand-work of manufactures, will attend to 
this suggestion, but that the great employers 
of labour will take it into their creel oan 
deration too. I hope, on all aceounts, 

will give an enlightend and liberal support 
to the general objects of this institution. 
I feel it to be eminently their duty, 
but not more their daty than their 
interest, to take every means of surround- 
ing themselves with an orderly, a refined, 
and an educated population. I believe that 
they will find this to be the ease in every re- 
spect. It will return unto them in a thousand 
ways, however little immediately concerned 
the subject-matter of the studies may appear 
with the daily business with which they are 
connected. But in this particular of drawing, 
the poet Pope, whom I have once mentioned 
before, and whom I may specify perhaps not 
as the first, perhaps not as the greatest, but as 
the most perfect of our poets, says, “ True 
self-love and social are the same,’—that by 
promoting the good of others you are sure in 
the end to promote your own; and so, upon 
the most sordid calculations of interest, upon 
what concerns your pockets, you may depend 
upon it, that if in the long run the patterns 
and manufactures of other countries exhibit a 
decided superiority to your own, you will lose 
your hold of the market of the world ; and, 
therefore, besides encouraging good order, 
besides encouraging general knowledge, be- 
sides encouraging useful information, among 
those by whom you are surrounded, also en- 
courage that taste for beauty, that true concep- 
tion of the loveliness of nature, of which art is 
but another embodiment, and you will find it 
the best means not only of advancing and ele- 
vating the population in which you live, but 
of rendering yourselves superior to all the com- 
petition of the world’s rivalry. 








GOVERNMENT COMPETITION IN OIL 
PAINTINGS. 

In the sixth report of the Commissioners on 
the Fine Arts, already referred to, the follow- 
ing statement is given :— 

“Her Majesty’s Commissioners having an- 
nounced that their attention would in due time 
be directed to the means of selecting for em- 
ployment artists skilled in oil painting, with a 
view to the decoration of portions of the palace 
at Westminster, hereby give notice : 

“1. Three premiums of 500/. each, three 
premiums of 300/. each, and three premiums of 
2001. each, will be given to the artists who 
shall furnish oil-paintings, which shall be 
deemed worthy of one or other of the said 
premiums by judges to be appointed to decide 
on the relative merit of the works. 

2. The paintings are to be sent, in the course 
of the first week in June, 1847, for exhibition, 
to Westminster Hall. 

3. The commissioners reserve to themselves 
the right of excluding from publie exhibition 
works which shall be deemed by them not to 
possess sufficient merit to entitle them to such 
a privilege. 

4. The paintings, not exceeding two in num- 
ber, by each artist, are required to be prepared 
for the occasion. 

5. The subjects are required to come under 
the general classes of religion, history, or poetry. 

6. The dimensions are left to the choice of 
the artists under the following conditions :— 
The figures are not to be less than two in num- 
ber; the size of the nearest figure or figures, 
in at least one of the specimens by each artist, 
is to be not less than that of life; but the size 
of the figures is altogether left to the choice of 
— of marine subjects, battle-pieces, and 


7. The judges appointed to decide on the 
relative merit of the worke may, if they shall 
think fit, require any artist, to whom @ pre- 
mium shall have been awarded, to execute, 
under — as they may think ie 

an additional painting as a specimen of hi 
ability, and in such case the premium awarded 
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to such artist will not be paid, unless his se- 
cond painting shall be approved by the judges. 

8. The names of the artists are not required 
to be concealed. 

9. The paintings will remain the property 
of the respective artists, 

10. Paintings which may combine appro- 
priate subjects with a high degree of merit, 
shall be considered eligible to be purchased 
by the nation, in order to be placed in one of 
the apartments of the palace at Westminster. 

1]. Religious, poetical, or allegorical sub- 
jects, which by judicious adaptation or treat- 
ment may have reference to the history or 
constitution of the kingdom may, as well as 
strictly historical subjects, be eligible to be so 
purchased. 

12. The judges to be hereafter appointed to 
decide on the relative merit of the works, with 
a view to the award of premiums, will consist 
partly of artists. 3 

13. The competition hereby invited is con- 
fined to British subjects, including foreigners 
who may have resided ten years or upwards in 
the united kingdom.” 





ALTERATION OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
Sir,—lI take up my pen again, and begin by 
saying, that I am sorry to find that “ R.” has 
laid down his, and quite abruptly, too, just as 
he seemed to be coming to the pith and vital 
art of hissubject. At most could I say—hang 
bin for a recreant! Did his courage fail him? 
or was he too bold, too free-tongued? Mercy 
on us! what a cowardly, flunky set we are. 
We are, as Michael Angelo Titmarsh says, 
‘a nation of fiunkies.” But we will dismiss 
this ugly subject—though, mind, I do not 
thereby give you leave to cut out my words. 

What I really have to say is, that your cor- 
respondents may spare themselves the trouble 
of making any further suggestions as to the 
style in which a new royal palace should be, 
there being very strong symptoms of Mr. 
Blore’s commencing operations upon Buck- 
ingham Palace forthwith, the hoarding having 
been commenced. Unless an entirely new 
facade for the full extent of frontage towards 
the park be intended, itis easy enough to guess 
what sort of a patch-up we shall get. 

There is a very great reason indeed for mis- 
trust and apprehension, if only on account of 
both the secresy and the precipitancy which 
mark the proceedings. Why are not the pub- 
lie afforded the opportunity of knowing for 
certain what is going to be done, instead of 
being left to make all sorts of disagreeable 
and sinister conjectures? Does such over- 
cautiousness manifest anything like confidence 
as to a satisfactory result? Is it politic? Is 
it generous towards “a generous and loyal 
people?” Is it honest as regards art? If 
the palace alteration affair be not a mere job, 
why should it be made to look like one—one 
that must be screened as far as possible from 
public observation, until remonstrance becomes 
wholly unavailing ? 

But we deserve it, we deserve to be so 
treated, if we continue to put up with such un- 
generous treatment; if the more we are 
kicked, the more we fawn. Either the public 
have no right to meddle or make at all with 
Buckingham Palace, but ought to leave Queen 
Victoria to please her own taste, just as they 
left George the Fourth to the free indulgence of 
his “refined ” taste in building it, and there- 
fore ought to say nothing ; or they ought—that 
is those who speak for them in matters of art, 
ought to speak out loudly,—so pertinaciously 
and so loudly, that their clamours—or if needs 
must, their thunders may reach the ears of 
royalty itself. Let come what will, one com- 
fort is still in store for us, though the palace 
may not be altered at all for the better, except 
as far as mere accommodation is concerned, it 
cannot possibly be altered for the worse, or so 
as to be more insignificant looking and paltry 
in taste than it now is, Bupown1x. 








Turxey.—The first stone of a building 
destined for a Normal School was laid on the 
4th ult., at Constantinople, by Rifaat Pacha, 
the president of the council. The European 
formalities of depositing coins, &c., were ob- 
served. 

Works ror tue ArcumonocicaL Asso- 
craTions.—lIt is feared that the curious old 
stone pulpit at Widemarsh will be destroyed 
in the levelling of an intended railway. 





PRACTICAL UTILITY OF MATHEMATICS.* 


Ir is not uncommon to hear people say, 
“ Acquaintance with the principles of geometry 
and mensuration, and with so much mathe- 
matical analysis as may be required in the 
ordinary routine of practical affairs, may be all 
very necessary for professional men; but 
where is the use, even to them, of pushing 
these inquiries so far,and of occupying so 
much time with subjects which, after all, are 
little else than matter of barren speculation.” 
Before replying to this objection, t would first 
inquire which of the numerous applications of 
mathematical science to practical affairs did 
not at one time appear to be matter of barren 
speculation? The conical pendulam of Huy- 
gens was certainly little better than a subject 
of barren speculation to him; but when, in the 
succeeding age, it was applied by Watt as a 
governor to the steam-engine, it proved to be 
one of the most efficient contrivances for 
equalizing the supply of steam that could 
possibly have been devised. The remarkable 
theorem of the Flemish mathematician, Albert 
Girard, technically known by the name of the 
Theorem for the spherical excess, was cer- 
tainly to him, and no doubt to thousands of 
others, a matter of barren speculation. It 
was, however, after the lapse of 150 years, at 
length called from its repose among speculative 
truths by General Roy, at the suggestion of 
Professor Dalby, of Sandburst, and successfully 
applied by him, during the great trigonometrical 
survey, to abridge certain laborious computa- 
tions which occurred in reducing the obser- 
vations. 

And what were the researches of the ancients 
respecting the conic sections, but barren 
speculations to them and to many succeeding 
ages? ‘The properties of the ellipse and para. 
bola were as well known in the days of 
Apollonius as in the time of Kepler and 
Newton, yet it was not discovered till then 
that these hitherto unappropriated properties 
were necessary to the true explication of the 
celestial motions. 

It was by contemplating a certain problem 
which appeared to be but a barren speculation, 
and to offer no reward except the gratification 
of solving it, that Descartes was led to the 
discovery of his beautiful system of analytical 
geometry, one of the most useful inventions of 
modern times, to which the continental mathe- 
maticians are much indebted for their recent 
rapid progress in mathematics and mechanical 
eae Our celebrated countryman, Dr, 

rook Taylor, to whom we owe the remark- 
able theorem which bears his name— Zaylor’s 
Theorem—little suspected the practical im- 

rtance of that theorem when engaged in its 
Investigation ; and, indeed, it was by British 
mathematicians generally regarded for upwards 
of half a century, as little more than a barren 
speculation. But upon this very theorem, so 
long neglected in the land of its birth, the 
F,.uch mathematicians have founded a most 
extensive body of science, as full of valuable 
applications as of beautiful theories. 

These few instances may serve to shew that 
mathematical inquiries, even as regard their 
practical application, should not be condemned 
as useless, merely because the state of our 
practical science is such that they do not find 
their immediate application. What to one age 
may appear but barren speculation, may to the 
next furnish information of the highest prac- 
tical importance. 








Correspondence. 


ARTIFICE IN BUILDING. 


Sir,—I wish to express my approbation of 
the valuable remarks relative to artistic design, 
thrown out in the paper “ On the adaptation of 
furniture, &c.,” in No. 189 of Tae Buitper. 
The writer did well to give a slap at that non- 
sensical squeamishness—for I can call it no- 
thing better—which objects to, as being no 
better than artifice and tricking, every process 
by means of which the appearance of natural 
materials can be improved. The indiscriminate, 
unqualified, and even angry condemnation, of 
every species of imitative material for decora- 
tive purposes, which has for some time past 
been made a standing subject in a certain 
quarter, argues more of dogmatism than of 





* From Professor J, BR. Young’s lectures. 


real regard for the advancement of taste. 
Supposing any colours could at pleasure be 
imparted to woods by staining, or that our 
building stone could be bleached to the white- 
ness, and afterwards polished to the lustre of 
marble, where would be either the harm or 
the paltriness of it? That there is a good 
deal of “ very paltry ” is not to be denied ; but 
the paltriness arises, as frequently as not, from 
careless preparation of the materials them- 
selves, from paltriness of design, slovenliness 
of execution, and the vulgar taste that possesses 
the whole thing. But paltry imitations and 
deceptions are no more an argument against 
good, than doggerel rhyme is against poetry, 
or trumpery and paltry daubs —— pictures 
altogether. If even seagliola, which I am sure 
you will agree with me is any thing but paltry, 
is to be scouted as “ sham,” why not ashlar 
also? But enough; I will only remark, in 
addition, that the best cure for those who take 
up with such morbid crotchets, and refuse to 
tolerate any material that is not employed in 
its natural and perfectly naphictioced state, 
would be to sentence them for a month to diet 
on raw beef instead of roasted. Q. 





BUILDERS’ TENDERS. 


Mr. Epitror,—Having several times ob- 
served in your valuable journal, remarks upon 
the wretched system of competition existing 
between builders for work, and fully agreeing 
with the opinions then expressed by you, that 
the only remedy was to expose such system, 
I beg leave to submit to your notice the fol- 
lowing account of a contract lately entered into 
at Hampstead. 

A few days past, I, in common with other 
builders, received a communication, inviting 
me to send in a tender for the erection of two 
six-roomed houses in Perrin’s-court, Hamp- 
stead, but I declined tendering. 

On the Ist inst., the tenders were sent in 
and opened in the presence of the parties, 
when the amounts were found as follows; 
each party having taken out their own quan- 
tities :— 

Johnson and Son, Hampstead £550 
Nicholas..........ditto.... 460 
Milton ...ccese -ditto.... 450 
Styche .........+-ditto.... 374 


The lowest tender was accepted. Now ob- 
serve the difference in the amounts between 
highest and lowest,—one hundred and seventy- 
six pounds,—and say if such a ruinous system 
ought not to be put a stop to. 

t has resulted, in one or two cases lately in 
this place, in the total ruin of the parties con- 
cerned. Many of the masters here are work- 
ing men doing pretty well; but having no 
knowledge of large works, they think that 
three or four hundred pounds can do almost 
anything. Your continued attention to this 
subject, will be a great service to ull builders, 

1 am, Sir, &c., 
A Hampsteap Buitper. 





IRISH MARBLE. 


Sir,—Having heard so much of Green 
Irish marble, and having been ever anxious to 
promote, as much as possible, home produc- 
tions and home manufactures, I have recently 
ordered some marble dressings to an orna- 
mental fire-place, to be executed in green Irish 
marble. I have been sadly disappointed in the 
result. This material will not take a bright 
lustrous polish. It is extremely rotten, and 
full of defective cavities, which require to be 
stopped. The green colour, instead of being 
of a clear brilliant tone, is opaque, and being 
interspersed with cold dark grey tints, the 
effect is by no means attractive. It was ex- 
tremely difficult to procure, and I have been 
assured that this specimen is a very favourable 
one of that marble. J.L. Ds 

3rd October, 1846. 


*,* Evidence varies so much as to the value 
of this material, that it is difficult to form « 
correct judgment on it. We have seen some 
good specimens. 








Wixpmitts 1x Hontanp.— There are 
18,000 engines of this description in Holland, 
averaging a force of 90,000 horses power, of 
which 60,000 are required to keep the country 
ubove water. 
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THE BUILDER. 











NOTICES OF CONTRACTS, &c. 


Tae authorities of the Stamp Office having 
given us notice to discontinue the insertion of 
our lists of contracts, &c., excepting as advertise- 
ments, we have, in deference to their wishes, 
omitted them on the present occasion, but 
shall immediately take steps to place the facts 
of the case properly before them, and, as we 
hope, remove their objections. In the mean- 
time a list may be seen at our office. 

When it is explained to the Board that our 
list is simply an index to advertisements, which, 
having appeared in other papers, have puid 
duty, and are inserted solely for the conveni- 
ence of our readers, and not for the benefit of 
advertisers, or for our own profit, excepting so 
far as results from increasing the usefulness of 
our paper, we are disposed to think the objec- 
tion, even if it can be legally maintained, will 
be withdrawn. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

'* Hanging Sashes in Mullions.”’—A correspondent wants 
a description of the mode of hanging sashes in mullioned 
windows, adopted in the new Houses of Parliament. 

“Regular Subscriber.’’—An architect’s charge is 5 per 
cent. In our correspondent’s position it must be matter of 

arrangement, on which we can offer no opinion. 

“* C. L.’*—Your card as an exhibitor will admit you to all 
the lectures 

“ E. W. §.""—Students of the Royal Academy, exhibitors, 
and friends of the academicians, are alone admitted to the 
lectures. 

“* Wheels and Pinions.”’—A dent asks to be in- 
formed ‘‘ Upon what principle the section for proportioning 
wheels and pinions is constructed ? And whether the instru- 
ment is capable of much enlargement, and if so, what is it 
necessary to learn in order to construct one? and what is the 
bent and cheapest work on the subject ?”” 


** grdoTvyN.’ ’——The information cannot be obtained 
from one book; Gwilt’s “Encyclopedia’’ is perhaps the 
most complete. 

“« Brevis.’’—We shall be glad to see specimens. 

“Y. C.’—Mr. Davy, 10, Furnival’s Ina. 

“J. T.’’—Ditto. 

: ne P. G.’’ should address his communications to the 
‘ Editor.” 

“ South Weald Church.” —The notice has been accident. 
ally ~—e" but shall appear shortly. 

“A. (Reading).—We are obliged by the informa- 
tion. 

“A Young Carpenter.’’—Hutton’s Treatise would be 
found useful. Better get a master to put you in the right 
road, if in your power. 

“* Architectural Schools of Design.’’—We have received 
several letters on this subject, but must consider them at 
leisure. Mr. G. R. Lewis thinks the school should be very 
comprehensive. 

“*C. X. Y.”” asks for the best mode of “ taking a mould 
off a bronzed plaster cast without injaring it.’’ 

“* Subscriber’? (Waltham Abbey), next week. 

“R. C. S.” shall ap 

“* Books and Addresses,””—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses, 

Received. — ‘* Lover of Trath,’? “J.P. W.,’’ “T. A.,’* 
“A Student,” “ T. S.,’’ “* Beckman’s History of Inventions 

and Discoveries,’’ Vol. I1. Bobn’s Standard Library. 
“* Old England’s Worthies,”” Part IX. (Knight). ‘‘ Pic- 
torial Gallery of Arts.’’ Part XXI. (Seulpture). ‘‘ West- 
minster Review,’’ for September. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ARTNERSHIP.—Wanted a Partner, ac- 

tive or otherwise, to join the Advertiser, a Builder, doing 
a good business, who is sole inventor of a most important 
improvement in house and ship painting, a patent for which 

be obtained; it will realize a large fortune in a short 
time. This will be found, on inquiry, to possess advantages 
at once safe, lucrative, and respectable; certificates of its 
great value and approval will be readily shewn, and every 
information given.—Apply by letter, prepaid, toT. J. J., at 
J. Skinner’s, Esq., Sohicierr, 3, Barnard’s Inn, Holborn, or 
47, oy street, Minories. Or the Business and Invention 
to 


Ate ccwet for om po daadngche' ag 
th landscape, Se, Dablingn, pectulins, ond 
rewsot ere CHILDS, 12, scech een, Pententiinn : 


TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND OTH 
ESSRS. WOOD and Co., GRAINERS 
and WRITERS to the Trade only, 62, Waterloo- 


. Several good Grainers and Writers wanted. Appili- 

adie te nue psoas, with specimens, before Ten 

o’ciock in the morning, or after Six o'clock in the evening. 
An Apprentice wanted. 


CHEAP a FOR hae — 


th Trap, i 
OULTON. and WAT’ Ts, Lambeth Pot- 
tery, London, Manufacturers of "the above in supt- 
rior glazed STONE "WARE, price 7s. 6d. each. They are 
of the most durable ware, and are recommended in prefer- 
ence to iron on account of their cleanliness and 








If , they can be had in two parts, the pan at 4s. 6d. 
the Trap at 3s. N.B. Mesabahenee’ of RAIN- 
WATER PIPING for houses. 











ae cane and LEVELLING in all 
sir onrumen Danang, Magi fe pl 
nstruments, ting, Mapping, &c., y 
t, in a few cas with the of 
Geometry, Trigonometzy, Logarithms, &e., by the Adver- 
tiser, who is fow on an extensive Survey. 
guar Reft given. Terms, until com 
satisfaction is given, Three Guineas. Apply to Mr. G. M, 
TODD, Engineering Surveyor, &c., 2, Grafton-place, 
Euston-square. 








TO Cnr. BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, 
NGI INEERS, &c. 
M. TURN BULL begs leave most re- 
spectfully to inform gentlemen of the above-named 
ornare that having had much experience in making 
calculations respecting the dimensions, 
and flexure of cast-iron and timber beams and columns—he 
continues to calculate and give his opinion as regards the 
a supports in large and important structures of 
every kin 
alt: B. Private instructions in Arithmetic, Algebra, and 
, a8 applied to all the departments of Mensuration, 
Sookanies, Engineering, &c., and mechanical patents 
mathematically considered and faithfully reported on.— 
Application to be made at 27, Whiskin-street, Clerkenwell. 








TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
SOLICITORS, LAND AGENTS, AND OTHERS. 
M ESSRS. SMITH and LEWIS, Civil 

Eugineers, Architects, Surveyors, &c., of extensive 
to announce that they receive, ‘prepere, and 
eronchiy qualify young gentlemen in every branch of their 
profession. Terms for the course moderate. PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION is also given in every part of the profession 
on the most reasonable terms. RAILWAYS surveyed and 
levelled ; land, timber, and buildings 
and valued ; maps, plans, designs, &c., drawn, copied, re- 
duced, and lithographed ; estates, manors, and townships 
measured, mapped, and valued. 
N.B. There is a vacancy in the office for an articled pupil. 
a 4, Harper-street, Theobald’s-road, Holborn, 
jon. 














STEDALL'S | 
PATENT SCOLECOTHIC VENTILATOR, 
AND CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 

The most effectual and most ornamental Chimn-ey- 
pot yet invented, entirely obviating the objection to 
which all others are open, namely, that of soon be- 
coming clogged with soot, and, consequently, 
useless. 

A large quantity has been made in various parts 
of the kingdom, which have given the greatest 
satisfaction. 

Price, se Painted Iron...... 32s. 
» _ Strong Galvanized Iron .. 40s. 

To be had of R. STEDALL, 13, Cm me 
Greenwich.—The Trade supplied, and also licences 
granted to Manufacturers. 


OATLEY and SON, Inventors and 

@ Manufacturers of the SELF-ACTING VEN- 

TILATOR, Registered Pursuant to the Act of Parliament 
August 1th, 1846. 

. O. and SON, 25, Aldermanbury, City, beg to call the 
attention of architects, builders, and others, to the imper- 
fect method of ventilation. The ventilation offered to the 
public is complete in itself, it is — for buildings of all 
dimensions requiring ventilation ventilation acts by 
means of boxes and pipes, so constructed, as to discharge 
all tainted air, whether it srises from gas-lights, Or an over- 
heated atmosphere, or other causes. The pipes act as suc- 
tion-pipes by the current of fresh afr entering the room by 








OWARD’S TRANSPARENT 
TRACING PAPER. —The many very high en- 
comiums whieh have been passed on this article by those 
who have made trial of it, induces Mr. Howard to give it 
os publicity. Sample books, containing seven dif- 
t qualities, with prices, &c., can be sent by post to any 
part of the kingdom.—Orders directed to Mr. OWARD, 
23, Great Russell-s:reet, Bloomsbury, will receive immediate 
attention. 





RIVER SAND AND GRAVEL SUPPLIED tN BARGE. 


R DOWNEY AND SON, Licensed 
@ Lightermen and Pile Drivers, of No. 11, Mill- 
bank-row, Westminster, beg respectfully to inform Builders, 
Contractors, Lime-merchants, and others, that they have 
large ogee Craft. “bs - a facili _. 

j-getting ave now every to 
execute large Sand colon, ad. caine tcit patronage, gooediling 
to give due attention to a and quality of material. 
am advertisement appear four times from 

1 


INC WORKS, 15, New-road, Fier 
pb my London.—W. oe Manufacturer of 


tal Conservatories, indow Sashes 
sist eg ee sg he ge &e. &e. 
or wafer, emtlatry, ong agg Seer y= Per. 


of the improved siting” Ginse 1 i ues ZINC 
im: —_ 
WORKS, 15, New-road, opposite Fitzroy-square Ht 








the of the door, giving a healthful and pure air to 
the room where the self-acting ventilator is used.—Work- 
men sent to any part of Town or Country. 














LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS FOR BUILDINGS. 
SMITH’S PATENT COPPER 
@ WIRE ROPE is being Boao Hee oe meg San for sd 
protection of CHURCHES and other 
pinvamat- ebay cae: pore it posteases important 
— forms of 2 be a 


where has been = 
CHURCHES, PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS, 
and Mercantile 


is and other countries is the strongest possivle 
EVIDENCE of its EFFICIENCY, &e. 

A. SMITH begs the attention in build- 
ing to his IMPROVED PATENT PANELLED AND 
REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS,—Also, the Patent 
Ww - : 











IMPROVED PATENT CONVEX IRON 
REVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS. 


PATENT SAFETY IRON SLIDING SHUTTERS, 
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; orat 
E and Prospectuses 
may had at the above ad- 
dress, or will be forwarded on 
application. 


The great importance of srrenctn and stirrxess in the 
Laths of REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS, when required for 
SECURITY, is so , that itis only necessary to point 
out the fact that the PATENT CONVEX LATHS ARE 12 
TIMES STRONGER THAN THE ORDINARY FLAT LATHS (a8 
shewn aaa and prospectus), to ensure their 

REVOLVING 180N SHUTTERS MADE OF THE COMMON 
FLAT LATHS, AT A VERY CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION OF 
PRICE. 

CAUTION .—The oe beg to caution 


all 
BENT LaTas for REVO VING 
ifon avery: A TERS, so as to obtain increased 
or stiffness ; as they thereby render themselves liabie 
to egal pr —_ infringing this patent. 
Granted. 





INJUNCTION 

UNNETT and CORPE’S Patent RE- 
VOLVING IRON SHUTTERS.—Since the verdict 
found in favour of the Patentees, in the Court of Exchequer, 
in the action tried by order of the Court of Chancery, that 
Court has granted a perpetual Injunction for restraining all 
infringements of this Patent, and therefore all parties are 

hereby cautioned against infringing the same. 

THE I PRICES 3° ARE GREATLY REDUCED, and 
BUNNETT AND CORPE’S PATENT IRON SHUT- 
TERS ARE THE CHEAPEST AS WELL AS THE 
BEST. They are made with convex laths, if required. 
The worm wheel motion for raising and lowering re- 
volving iron shutters (as secured by this Patent) is the only 
safe and durable mode of effecting that object. In large 


shutters it is i 

Some t of Bunnett and Corpe’s Shutters have 
now been put up, en a single compiaint of their want 
of strength or security ; oe ears’ practical experience 
(during which they every real improvement ) 
enables They ee pore " challenge comparison with any 
others. pe mere oon all Shutters put up by them to 
beep ta order, and it twice as long as any with thin convex 

B. and C. also manufacture REVOLVING WOCD 
pen ya’ ay (the Patent for which hes expired), at the 

prices as other makers, but greatly superior, being 
fitted weith: th — LB negead raising gear, and proper metallic 
hinges, wi shutter can be safe or durable. 

WOMNETT "Ind CORPE are likewise Patentees and 
Manufacturers of METALLIC SASH-BARS, MOULD- 
INGS, &e., IN BRASS, COPPER, OR ZINC, FOR 
SHOP FRONTS, WINDOWS, SKYLIGHTS, AND 
VARIOUS OTHER PURPOSES. 

8 fronts fitted with Iron Shutters, Patent Brass or 
Zine Plain or ornamental, handsomely Engraved, 
Moulded, Stall-board Plates, best Plate Glass, and Internal 
Brass Fittings of all kinds, superior in quality and work- 
manship, and lower in price than any =— house. 

Contracts taken in Town or 

Metal Drawing and Stamping for © Trade. : 

Se Lombsrd-street, London ; Works, at 


and —— 2 
Planing, _— ng- 
oa 





machines Improved Pans ——_ 
purposes, may be seen in operation at the 








Ee 
TO ARCHITECTS, yo * aes THE PU BLIC 
IN G 


EORGE JENNINGS, of 29, GREAT 
CHARLOTTE STREET, rn aS ye = weet 
to call the attention of Architects, 

R GISTERED FASTENING for SHOP snUTTERS, 
&c., which entirely supersedes the use of shutter-bars. 
a 
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RTLAND CEMENT does not vegetate 

in damp situations, requires no colouring, is perfectly 

hydraulic, resists the action of frost. The price is now 

considerably reduced, and the publie are thereby enabled to 
avail themselves of these distinct advantages. 

Manufactured by J. B. WHITE and SONS, of Millbank- 





etree estminster; and sold at their warehouses—Earl 
street, Blackfriars; Druce’s Wharf, Chelsea; Bell’s Wharf, 
ton; and Albion Wharf, Deptford-bridge ; at Seel- 
street, Liverpool ; and Salmon and Co.’s, Dublin. 
ATKINSON’S CEMENT. 
Rotherhithe Cement Works, Rotherhithe. 


Church-street, 
ILLIAM WOOD, Jun., Manufacturer 
of Bath, Portland, and Roman Cements, Blue and 
White Lias Lime, &e. &c., begs to inform Architects, 
Builders, and others, that he is appointed AGENT for the 
sale of ATKINSON’S CEMENT, and has just received a 
shipment direct from the Works, which is now ready for 
sale, in any quantity, at the price of 2s. 3d. per bushel.— 
WILLIAM Woop: Jun., also begs to call the attention of 
the public to his Bath Cement, which he thinks will merit 
approbation. It is of a very light colour, and will take up 
more sand than any cement now in use; requires no paint, 
and is well adapted for ornamental castings of every descrip- 
tion, however elaborate ; 2s. per bushel, delivered free within 
three miles of the works. 
KEENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT. _ 
Wu ees noticing CAUTIONS, which 
are as absurd as they are uncalled for, or disproving 
assertions, which carry with them their own refutation, the 
patentees of KEENE’S CEMENT venture to believe, that 
this material will very advantageously stand the test of com- 
parison with any cement of a similar nature, however IN- 
VALUABLE, now before the public. They derive this 
opinion from its all but exclusive use in the new buildings 
north of Hyde-park, on the Brompton estate, and in many 
other public and private edifices, both in London and the 
country. Amongst others may be mentioned the works re- 
cently executed at the Colosseum, Regent’s-park, where its 
hardness and beauty of appearance have caused it to be ex- 
tensively used for skirting and other mouldings, in place of 
wood, for columns instead of marble, and as a substitute for 
stone in paving the floors of the corridors and conservatories. 
Patentees and manufacturers, J. B. WHITE & SONS, 
Milbank-street, Westminster, 


MARTIN'S FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL 


CEMENT. 

AUTION.— Messrs. STEVENS and 
SON, Patentees, beg to caution their friends and the 
trade generally against confounding this invaluable Cement 
with others, erroneously said to be of the same description. 
S. and 8. pledge themselves, that MARTIN’S CEMENT is 
totally dissimilar in composition and manufacture from every 
other, and, being a neutral compound, is not only free from 
chemical agency upon any substance with which it may 
come in contact, but completely resists the action of the 
strongest acids. They feel it a duty to direct attention to 

the following properties, which it exclusively p ses -— 

1, It rapidly acquires the hardness of stone. 

2. Unlike other internal cements, its hardness is uniform 
throughout its entire thickness, 

3. Its surface (which may be made equal to that of the 
finest marble) NEVER THROWS OUT ANY SALT, and 
will receive paint in four days, without peeling, when put 
upon dry work, 

It is peculiarly adapted as an internal stucco for walls, 
skirtings, architraves, mouldings, and enrichments of all 
kinds, to all of which purposes it has been extensively ap- 
plied by Mr. Thomas Cubitt on the Grosvenor estate, &c. 

For the above purposes, it possesses great advantages over 
wood, being more economical and durable, resisting fire, 
damp, and vermin. 

For the floors of hall and fre-proof warehouses, its light. 
ness, durability, and uniform surface give it an immense 
advantage over stone, being, at the same time, much more 
economical, The most satisfactory references can be given. 
To be had of the Patentees, Plaster of Paris and Cement 
Manufacturers, 186, DRURY LANE. 

Agent for Liverpool and Manchester, Mr. R. PART, 28, 
Canning-place, Liverpool. 














TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERERS, MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, AND THE PUBLIC IN 
GENERAL, 

OHNS and CO."8 PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT .—The following are the positive advantages 
possessed by this Invention over every Cement hitherto in- 
troduced :—Iit will effectually resist Damp. It will never 
vegetate nor turn green, nor otherwise discolour. It will 
never crack, blister, nor peel off. It will form a complete 

Stone casing to any Building covered with it. It so closely 

resembles Stone that it is impossible to detect it. It never 

uires either to be painted or coloured. It will keep fresh 

ona good in the cask in any Climate for any number of years. 
It is the only Cement that can be depended upon for export. 
It is the only Cement that can be used with confidence by the 
Sea-side. It may be used in the hottest or coldest Climates 
at any season. It will adhere to any substance, even to 
Wood, Iron, or Glavs. It will carry a larger Proportion of 
Sand than any other Cement. It matures by age, and be- 
comes perfect when other Cements begin to perish. It may 
be worked through the Winter, as frost has no effect upon it. 
it may be used on the Inner Walls of new Houses, which 
may be papered over or painted directly. Roofs laid or 
pointed with this Cement will remain undamaged by the 
severest Storms. Any Plasterer may apply it, the Instruc- 
tions for use being very clear and distinct. The first cost of 
this material does not exceed that of the cheapest Cement 
now in use; but withall the above-named extraordinary and 
valuable advantages, nothing can approach it in point of 
economy. 

Architects and Builders who have used this Cement have 
declared that it requires only to be known, to be universally 
preferred. 

Specimens may be s anda Prospectus fully describing 
the Cement and its m of application, together with a 
volume of Testimonials from every part of the Kingdom, may 
be obtained on application at the office of “‘ The Builder,’’ 
and of MANN and CO., SOLE AGENTS for the Patentces, 
5, Maiden-lanc, Queen-street, Cheapside, London: of whom 


also may be had, 
NS and ©€O”S PATENT STONE-COLOUR 





JOH 
STUCCO PAINT, expressly intended for Painting over ex- 
“~ : 


White Lead Paint, which will frequently come off in flakes, 

in direct chemical opposition with Cement; whereas 
MESSRS. JOHNS and CO.’S PATENT PAINT having an 
affinity for Stucco, binds itself with it, stopping the suction, 
thereby rendering the wall proof against weather, and in the 
other Fat ee It is cheap in its appli 
may be used by any Painter, in any climate, even in the most 
exposed Marine situations, 














HEAP ROMAN CEMENT is sold in 

Casks that will not contain five bushels, even by some 
manufacturers of a very respectable name. Consumers should 
see that the standard size cask is 29 inches long by 174 across 
the head, outside measure. Any workman witha rule in his 
pocket can ascertain this. 


ATENT METALLIC SAND CEMENT, 
requiring no colour or paint, and free from cracks and 
blisters, mixed ready for use at Ss. cask; 2s. 6d. allowed 
for each cask returned in good order. 34 bushels common 
sand to be added to each cask of Metallic Cement, which will 
float 14 square yards of stueco.—Apply at the Metallic Cement 
Wharf, King’s-road, Camden New Town. 








H ERRING’S PATENT SAFETY WIN- 
: DOWS.—No invention ever offered the advantages 
to builders and the public; it will positively add 5 to 10 per 
cent. to all houses having it, repay the cost every two years, 
abolish all danger to life and limb, cleaning and repairing. 
It is in fall operation (four different ways), forms a complete 
ventilator and sun-blind, all simple, cheap, and effective.— 
Apply for licenses and to inspect its real merits, to Herring’s 
a Steam Bed-feather Factory, 14, Kingsgate-street, 
ndon, 


CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 


_. Manufacturer of Sashes and ,-———------, 
} Frames, and Joiner to the it Td Hh 
' f {- 

ii 





Trade, 121, Bunhill-row, Fins- | 
bury-square. Well-seasoned | [~ |” 
materials, superior workman- | Needed} 
i ship, lowest prices. Upwards |= = | i 
i+, of 400 Doors and a large va- = |__'. .. 
| Fiety of Sashes and Frames (| | | 

always on Sale. Glazed goods | J | 
——— securelypackedforthecountry. —- 
Steam-struck Mouldings in any quantity. —N.B. This Esta- 
blishment is worth the notice of ail engaged in building. 




















DUTY OFF ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, 
Big sean LONG begs to inform his 


Friends and the Public, that he can now supply Orna- 
mental Glass from 1s. 3d. per foot superficial; and borders 
from 94. per foot, run; and having just built two of the 
largest Kilns in London, is enabled to execute extensive 
elem with unprecedented dispatch, 1, King-street, Port- 
man-square.—Terms, Cash only. 


TO TBE PLATE GLASS TRADE. 

HE BIRMINGHAM PLATE AND 

CROWN GLASS COMPANY, “ Registered,’”’ beg 
to inform the Trade and Public, that the extension of their 
Works at Smethwick, near Birmingham, being now com- 
pleted, their Warehouse, 141, Fleet-street, London, is now 
open for the Sale of their Crystal Plate Glass, which will be 
found to stand unrivalled by that of any other manufactory. 
They are also in a position to supply Rough Plate of any sub- 
stance for Skylights or Floorings on the shortest notice.— 
Orders addressed to B. MOSS, Company’s Warehouse, 141, 
Fleet-street, London, will be promptly attended to. 





INDOW GLASS, LEAD, VARNISH, 

and COLOUR MANUFACTORY.—Crown Window 
Glass, in squares under two feet, 44d. per foot ; ylazing, 5d. 
per foot; shect glass, 4d. per foot; best white lead, 26s. ; 
seconds, 24s.; thirds, 22s. per cwt.; linseed oil, 2s. 2d. ; 
boiled oil, 2s. 6d. ; turpentine, 3s. 9d. ; fine oak varnish, 10s.; 
carriage, 128.; copal, 14s. ; body copal, 20s. ; gold size, 10s. ; 
paper varnish, 10s.; linseed oil putty, 7s. 64. per ewt. per 
firkin ; patent dryers, 42s.; black paint, 28s.; lead colour, 
248.; Oxford ochre, 42s. per cwt.; best pan water-closet, 
34s. complete; 9-brass cocks, 2s. 8d. each. Milled sheet 
lead, patent pipe, beer-machines, tapping-cocks, and brushes 
and colour of every description. Thomas Millington being 
the manufacturer, can supply a much better article than 
most other houses. Address, THOMAS MILLINGTON, 
87, Bishopsgate-street Without, London.—Established up- 
wards of 90 years. 


SASHES primed, glazed, and sent to any part of London 
at 5d. per foot. 
UILDERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, 
and others, supplied with every article used in the 
trade upon the best wholesale terms. 
FOREIGN SHEET. BRITISH SHEET. 
BRITISH CROWN. PROPAGATING GLASSES. 
Coloured and Ornamental Glass, Flatted Crown, and 
Sheet Plate, for Shop fronts, Shew-cases, &c. The largest 
stock of Cheap Glass in London for HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 
Dry and Good Colours of the best quality; Brushes 
Dryers, and every article used in the Trade Warranted. 
VARNISHES and GENUINE WHITE LEAD; 
MILLED LEAD IN SHEETS 22s, per cwt.; Lead Pipe 
23s. perewt. Pumps, Water-closets, Basins, Brass-work, 
and all materials used by Plumbers. 
For complete lists priced.—Address to R, COGAN, 
WINDOW GLASS, LEAD, and COLOUR WARE. 
HOUSE, 5, Princes-street, Leicester-square, London. 








rg>O all who use the Hammer and Chisel, as 

Sculptors, Masons, Wood-carvers, Engravers, for 
clean and finished cutting in marble or stone, use TEM PLE- 
TON’S IRON GAUNTLET, now used by some of the best 
artists and tradesmen in London. Price Three Shillings.— 
Apply to R. TEMPLETON, 16, Wellesley-street, Seymour- 
street, Euston-square. 


PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS. 
LWAYS ON SALE, a Large Assort- 
ment of DRY PREPARED FLOORING 


AT BEDUCED 
PRICES. 
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TIMBER, DEALS, OAK PLANKS, SCANTLINGS, 
‘ SASH SILLS, &c. 
Apply at W. CLEAVE’S Timber Yard , Wilton-road, 
Pimlico (late C. Moore and Son), and Great Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


A LWAYS ON SALE at A. ROSLING’S, 
SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE-WHARF, BANKSIDE, 

at Old-B -Wharf, Upper Ground-street, Blackfriars, 
and at Hy. Ps, oe Millbank -street, Westmin- 
ster, a large, Pes general, and well-seasoned stock of all 
kinds of Prep Floor and Match Boarding, planed to a 
parallel breadth and thickness, fit for immediate use ; also a 
t variety of machine-prepared mouldings, very accurately 

nished. 

A. R., in calling the attention of builders and consumers, 
confidently poten on being able to supply them on such 
terms as will ensure and merit their favours, &c. 

DRUCE’S No. 2, WHARF, late Paradise-wharf, Chelsea. 
O THE TRADE.—Parties desirous of 
delivering Timber Deals, Stone, Bricks, or any other 
goods, in the districts of Chelsea, Brompton, Fulham, Ken- 
sington, &e. &c., will find ities of Wharfage, 
Cranage, or Delivery, by applyin as above, A weighbridge 
and draw-dock.—N.B.—Depot for Glass Pantiles. 


ADAMS (from Byron and Co.), 
e@ late S. Dare, Mahogany, Timber, and Deal Yard, 
New-road, Bermondsey, near Bricklayers’ Armas, has always 
in stock mahogany, cedar, wainseot, elm, beech, oak, &c. 
Pantile oak and fir laths, scaffold poles, putlogs, &c. 
Wheelwright’s goods, veneers, cut deals and scantiing of 
every dimension, Also a large assortment of SEASONED 
FLOORING, MATCH BOARDING FIT FOR immediate 
use, and MOULDINGS prepared by machinery, all at 
reduced prices. 
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SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 
pees of any Size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &c. Sawn on the most approved 
amp tn ey Boards, &e., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, 
y Muir’s Patent Machinery. The Mills have all the advan- 
tages of navigation and water. iage, being connected with 
the Thames by the Grosyenor-canal, Goods fetched from 

the docks and carted home free of charge. 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, 
Gillingham-street, Pimlico, 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 


Advantageous to Timber Merchants, Builders, Coopers, and 
others, who may require Timber to be sawn. 
HE PATENT SAW ING COMPANY 
beg to cal] the attention of parties in the above trades 
to the advantages which their Mills offer as regards charges, 
and the saving of expense in carriage, being situate close to 
the Grand Surrey Canal Docks, in Kotherhithe. They solicit 
atrial, and hope to obtain a share of patronage by a strict 
attention to all orders intrusted to their care. Letters ad- 
dressed to the office, No. 5, Church-court, Cl t’s-lane, 
City, will be promptly attended to. 











TO BRICK AND TILE MAKERS. 

HE AINSLIE PATENT TILE MA- 

CHINE COMPANY (James Smith, Esq., of Dean- 

stone, Chairman,) invite attention to their improved Tile 

Machine, and to their new improved Patent Kilns for bg ba g 

and burning Bricks and Tiles, by which a saving of from 

two-thirds to Whree-fourths of the fuel is effected, and all 

the articles are burnt equally without loss or damage. The 

Machines at work, and a model of the Kilns, to be seen, 

and all particulars to be obtained from Mr. JOHN PATON, 
Secretary, 193A, Piccadilly, London. 

Agents wanted, 


\ \" JORCESTER ENCAUSTIC TILES 

Specimens of these beautiful Tiles in all their Va- 
rieties, may be seen and information obtained at the London 
Agents, Messrs. GRIEVE and GRELLIER, Marble-wharf, 
Belvidere-road, Waterloo-bridge, or at the Encaustic Tile 
Works, of Messrs. F. ST. JOHN G. BARR, and Co., Wor- 
cester. 


NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 

PATENT TILES and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS may 

be purchased at MINTON and Co.’s warehouse, 9, Albion- 

place, Surrey side of Blackfriars-bridge. — J. M. BLASH- 

FIELD, Agent. The above tiles have lately been consi- 

derably reduced in price. 

N.B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furni- 

ture, slabs, and tiles for fire-places, &c. 


ILLIAMS’S PATENT SLATE 
RIDGES and HIPS,—The above article is recom- 
mended as the best and the most suitable covering for = 
and Higs of slated roofs ever invented, sing a solid 
Roll of various sizes, more elegant and durable than lead, 
and 30 per cent. ch .—Sold by Messrs. J. and J. SHARP, 
Slate Srerehasits, ‘ooley-street, and Mr. RICHARD 
COOPER, Slate Merchant, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, 
London. © 

















TO ENGINEERS AND BOILER MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED IRON TUBES FOR STEAM BOILERS. 


HE BIRMINGHAM PATENT IRON 
TUBE COMPANY, 42, Cambridge-street, Birming- 
ham, and Smethwick, Staffordshire, manufacture Tubes 
under an exclusive License from Mr. Ri Prosser, 
Patentee. These Tubes are now very a used in 
the Boilers of Marine and Locomotive Steam Engines in 
England and on the continent, are stronger, lighter, cheaper, 
ond moss Gusthie thin bene or topper T and war- 
ranted not to open in the Weld. They may be fixed in the 
Boilers without Ferules, and can be taken out and 
without additional trouble or e se,—Address, 42, Cam- 
bridge-street, Crescent, Bicminghasa ; London Warehouse, 
-ssreet, 





EAKE’S TERRO-METALLIC TILES, 
PIPES, &c., of 100 sorts and sizes.—The Public is 
respectfaliy informed, that Mr. PEAKE has removed his 
t from Whitefriars to No. 4 WHARF, MACCLES- 
FIELD-STREET South, City Basin, London, where a 
large Stock is on Sale of genuine Terro-Metallic Goods, 
No Agent. Roofing in Grecian and Italian styles, other 
devices also, or plain; ridges and hips, with plain or capped 
joints, roll tops, or vertical ornaments; paving, in 6 in. 
74in. and Qin. blue and red squares, in 6 in. blue and red 
and in Sin. blue octagons, with 3 in. drab squares. 

Drains, many sizes, with butt or socket juints; conduits, 
which will not injure pure water; tubular and other flues, 
of proper material; channels, large clinker bricks, and out- 
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